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0 Preaching the Doctrine 


ity that the corn crop, the 
greatest of all crops in this 
country, can be increased from 
athird toa half by planting Ped- 
igree Seeds—of sure growth. 
e The same is true of all other 
crops, 
Fornearly thirty yearsthe John 
A. Salzer Seed Company of La 
a, Crosse, Wisconsin, has entrusted 
to us the duty of telling farmers 
of its fertile, quick- starting, 
Northern-grown seeds. 


__ We have been glad of this op- 
portunity to bring the reliable 
seedsman and the wide-awake 


[i is asserted on good author- 


x. 1 


of Live, Tested Seeds 


Seed testing is now largely 
practiced. The Agricultural Col- 
leges and Government Experi- 
ment Stations have recently 
done much to bring this about. 
But Salzer was on the job preach- 
ing dependable seeds when test- 
ing devices were unknown. 


The Salzer business has grown 
as it deserved to grow. We be- 
lieve it is today the country’s 
largest house selling seeds direct 
to the planter. We are willing 
to let the Company say how 
much we have contributed to 


: planter together. its success. 
N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
New York Boston Chicago 








(This is Advertisement Number Fifty-two of a Series.) 
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GOLDEN YEAR FOR FARMER. 


Five Leading Crops Worth §$682,- 
000,000 More Than Last Year. 
Curicaoo, Sept. 9.—This is the golden 

year for the American farmer. His five 

leading crops for 1914 were worth $4,- 

352,000,000 on Sept. 1, leading grain men 

estimated to-day, using yesterday’s Gov- 

ernment crop report as a basis! This is 
$682,000,000 more than the farmer re- 
ceived last: year for the same five crops 

—wheat, corn, oats, barley and hay— 

and forecasts the richest.returns to the 

soil tiller in the history of the United 

States. 

This year’s record breaking wheat 
crop alone is valued at $836,000,000, com- 
pared to6 a valuation of $588,000,000 in 
1913. This total value is computed at 
an estimated farm value of 98.3 cents 
per bushel on Sept. 1. 

Ordinarily a huge wheat crop means 
low prices per bushel to the farmer. 
This year, despite the enormous crops, 
the European war has boosted wheat 
prices to record breaking heights. 

. Eventually, the grain men pointed out, 
this more than four billion dollars in 
“farm presperity” must trickle through 


,until general business conditions re- 


-flect the increase in crop values. 


Evening Sun, New York, Sept. 9, 1914. 


The farmer is easy to 
reach. For years Standard 
Farm Papers have been aid- 
ing him, by a _ specialized 
editorial policy, to larger 
yields and better profits. 


Sell Farmers Firs 
Here Is A Logical Reason: 
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Your advertising gains 
power by being alongside such 
reading and you can cover the 
country or work section by 
section as occasion demands 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 

The Progressive Farmer : 
Missouri Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
of The Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 


are 
Farm 


Papers 


Known 
Value 


A successful advertiser in 
Standard Farm Papers wrote 
us recently as follows: Our 
motto over here is 


‘“*Keep Advertising and Adver- 
tising Will Keep You.’’ 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Ine., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St, 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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How B. V. D. Checks Substitution 


An Authorized Interview by J. C. Asplet with 


Abraham Erlanger, President 


Of the B. V. D. Company (B. V. D. Underwear), New York 


OF late readers of Printers’ 
Ink have noticed the de- 
termined measures being taken 
by the B. V. D. Company to sup- 
press substitution. From time to 
time items have been published 
telling of its success in restrain- 
ing substitutors by legal means 
and stopping the practice in vari- 
ous territories. As this is a sub- 
ject of considerable importance 
to national advertisers, Mr. Er- 
langer, the president of the com- 
pany, was asked to give the re- 
sult of his experience in an in- 
terview so that other advertisers 
might undertake similar work 
without the need of preliminary 
experimenting. 

What Mr. Erlanger says is 
worthy of careful and thoughtful 
consideration. The company, be- 
ing a pioneer in a difficult field, 
has had a rare opportunity to 
study the ways of substitutors, 
and the most effective methods 
for foiling them. It has built up 
a great business through national 
advertising, its list of mediums 
for the 1914 season comprising all 
the weeklies of national impor- 
tance, the Sunday magazines, 
over forty monthly magazines, be- 
sides a long list of newspapers, 
farm journals and trade publica- 
tions, Because of the pre-emi- 
nence that this advertising has 
given to B. V. D. underwear, the 
company has had more than the 
usual experience with substitutors, 
this being one of the penalties of 
success, 

The first question I asked Mr. 
Erlanger was What methods he 
had found most effective in keep- 
ing these good-will pirates at bay, 

by encouraging the fair- 


Table of Contents on page 110 


minded dealers to do business 
along honorable lines. 

Before answering my question 
Mr. Erlanger reached into one of 
the lower drawers of his desk 
and took out a great stack of 





Say: 
“No! Thank You, 
Not for Me!” 


If the retailer cannot show you 
This Red Woven Label 


(Prete Mort Rag 0 Pos. Of . 0nd Foonge Covntrten; 


on the 


Loose Fitting Underwear 
he offers you. 


We make no garments of any sort with- 
out the BV.D Red Woven Label. 


Therefore, sf a retailer should offer you 
garments without the B. V. D. Label 
saying, ‘‘These are made by the same 
people who make B.V.D."' he utters anun- 
truth and is unworthy of your patronage 
Moreover, 1f a retailer offers you *“some- 
thing just as good”’ he is trying to ‘‘cash 
in” on B.V D. reputation. There are 
plenty of dealers in town who will gladly 
sell you what you want. 


The B.V D. Company, 
New York, 











APPEAL TO THE CONSUMER TO ACCEPT NO 
SUBSTITUTES 


legal decisions, press clippings, 
confidential ttade reports and 
other data which represented his 
long fight against unfair dealing. 
Spreading the papers before him, 
Mr. Erlanger went straight to 
the heart of the whole substitu- 
tion problem. 
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“The law provides that no one 
has any moral or legal right to 
sell his goods as the goods of an- 
other,” explained Mr. Erlanger. 
“But as everyone knows, this 
present law of unfair competition 
is only of practical value to a 
manufacturer: who is constantly 
on the alert against wrong-doing. 
It throws the burden of protect- 
ing the public upon the advertiser. 

“Knowing this and at the same 



















He Mops In Misery Without B.V.D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfture of the 
man who hasn’t found out that B.V.D. is “‘the first 

aid” to coolness. You, of course, have B.V.D. on or ready 
to put on. If not, march tothe nearest store and get it. 


For vour own welfare, fix this label firmly 
walk ext! On every BY. D. Ui 
garment is sewe 

This Red Woven Label 


Revol 


RETAIL 


(Trade Mark Req. 0. & Pes. OF. 
_ and orcige Commtries) 


BY D Com Cu Unsenbins sn¢ Knee 
e., Me, $1.00 ane 


BY D Unies Sem (Pm US A 416-07) 
‘841 08, 61 50, £2.00. 63.00 and 55.00 he Sek 
TheB.V.D.Company, 
NEW YORK. 


Loneos Selling Acencr, 66 altermanbugy. BC. 


In writing vo advertisers ft te of advantage to mention THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


MAGAZINE COPY COMBINING GENERAL APPEAL WITH ANTI- 


SUBSTITUTION ARGUMENT 


time realizing that every success 
breeds parasites, we prepared 
from the start to combat the un- 
avoidable substitution. Our trade- 
mark purchased, from Bradley 
Voorhees & Day, was carefully 
registered. Then we laid the 
foundation of a gigantic con- 
sumer campaign, supplementary 
to our educational advertising, 
urging the public to insist upon 
our label for its own protection. 
In this campaign we use every 
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conceivable avenue of Publicity 
on the theory that each has its 
due place in an advertising cam. 
paign. In the street cars, news. 
papers, billboards, magazines 
farm papers, we carry on this 
work of education. Giant signs 
in metropolitan districts and the 
mails are also used. Our purpose 
is to point out the distinctive 
merit of our line of B. V. D, up. 
derwear, and to urge the consum- 
er to insist upon the 
label which protects 
him.” 


B, V. D. SUBSTITUTION 
PLATFORM 


“Effective as_ this 
consumer and trade 
advertising has 
proven, it has. not in 
itself been sufficient, 
If all merchants and 
dealers are to be 
made _ honest, they 
must be shown by 
example that they 
cannot afford to be 
dishonest. Fear of 
legal proceedings, 
which carry with 
them both _ financial 
loss and_ good-will 
loss, will do this, so 
we adopted the hard- 
and-fast policy of 
stopping by legal 
means any unfair 
practices against our 
trade-mark. By tak- 
ing the fair dealer's 
side against his unl- 
fair competitor i 
this way, we have 
won a reputation m 
the trade as being a 
good house to tie to. 
Dealers know _ that 
so long as they do business on a 
fair and aboveboard basis they 
have our full support and co 





operation. ; : 
“A manufacturer, in adopting 
this policy, however, must 


careful not to give his trade the 
impression he is meddling. He 
need not if he advertises in the 
trade press to make his position 
clear. In our case we use liberal 
space in publications reaching the 
various types of our dealers, &- 
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ia is in Everybody’s for October. I 
trade i 
h « . 4 
not in When you finish this marvelous 4 
ficient. e | 
sand word-picture of what has ac- 
to be e e if 
they tually happened in Belgium you i 
mn e e “8 
bg realize what it means to have a | 
to ° i 
it of man like Palmer at the front to | 
dings, ° 4 
with give us the facts. 
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y * 
rs a 7 . pi 
: a Every month, in addition to 
or in + > 4" 
have Palmer’s war news, Everybody’s Ht 
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ie to. } 
hat from the very best sources. 
.* 
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opting The Ridgway Company 
ae New York 
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plaining that the trade-mark 
‘B. V. D. can only be used to 
sell ‘B. V. D.’ goods. We em- 


phasize that none are ‘B. V. D.’ 
unless they bear the ‘B. V. D.’ 
red woven label. We tell him 
that any allusions in print or plac- 
ard to the B. V. D. trade-mark 
require that garments bearing the 
B. V. D. label be delivered to the 
customer when called for. We 
caution him against such state- 
ments as ‘B. V. D. Style,’ ‘Imita- 
ton 8, .V. D2 Take: B. V.. Ds 


Notices forbidding the use of the B. V. D. 
trade mark to sell other goods thereby, have 
appeared in various journals from time 


to time 


AND WE REPEAT IT AGAIN— 


No Goods are B. V. D. unless they 
bear the B. V. D. Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE; 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark, Reg, U.& fat, Of. and Forvign Commeries) 














“© goods are B, V. D. 
oe labels. Goods bearing diferent labels should be aavertised 
without allusion to B. V. D 


under their own mame atv 


In advertisements and placards reading “*B. V. D. Style", 
“Like B. V. D.,"* or making any allusion whatsoever to B."V. D 
where the goods bear some other label than B.V D., our trade mark is 


unlawfully used to further the sale of other brands. 


We regret to say, “however, that some dealers still persist in these 
unfair practises. Therefore, in order to protect the public, we have 
recently been compelled to hand to our attorneys the cases of a 
number of firms who were using our trade mark or alluding thereto 


in print to sell other goods thereunder. 


Suits are about to be entered in various states, and we trust that anyone still 
offending in the manner indicated will cease, so that there’ will o 
to put them to expense in our efforts to prevent our trade mark from being improp- 


erly used and our business injured. 


We regret to be compelled to take these steps, but we will prosecute all offenders. 


The B. V. D Company, New York. 


HOW TRADE JOURNALS ARE USED TO HELP 


SUBSTITUTION CAMPAIGN 


‘oeme a0 3B. VoD; ‘SB. V...D. 
Pattern,’ ‘B. V. D. Kind,’ etc, 
when selling goods bearing a 
different name. Such _ expres- 
sions are unethical and im- 
proper, and much as we regret 
it, will cause us to take action 
on behalf of fair-dealing mer- 
chants, consumers and ourselves. 


FALSE IMPRESSIONS OFFSET 


“Thus, through the trade press, 
we try to make our position plain 
and prevent in advance the trade 
getting any false impressions as 





or “‘B. V. D. Style’’ if they bear 








to the meaning of our protective 
stand.” 
“Another unnecessary condition 


which manufacturers often bring 
upon themselves,” continued Mr. 
Erlanger, “is getting the hearty 
dislike of the trade from inter. 
fering with what it regards as its 
rights. Every merchant believes 
and we contend correctly, that he 
has every right to try to persuade 
fairly a customer asking for an 
advertised product to buy another 
brand. This is salesmanship in 
his and in our eyes, 
If the dealer believes 
it is good business to 
take a chance on los- 
ing a customer’s con- 
fidence by discussing 
less-known goods, 
that is up to him. We 
do not regard this as 
substitution nor have 
we any fight with this 
practice. Our issue is 
with the dealer who 
attempts to substitute 
other brands for ours 
without the custom- 
er's knowledge. When 
a dealer does that it 
is clearly up to the 
owner of the suffer- 
‘ing trade-mark brand 
to come to the rescue 
of the community and 
to protect honest and 
fair-dealing mer- 
chants. 

“When we find a 
dealer stooping to un- 
fair tactics we speed- 
ily correct them. But 
before‘we can go into 
court we must have 
full facts and a posi- 
tive case. Men who 
will stoop to faking are not always 
overly truthful in what they tell 
the court. 

“To gather these facts we em- 
ploy a corps of careful trade in- 
vestigators who report only 
wrong-doings to us. We are 
pleased when their reports show 
that a territory is clean because 
then we know that every dealer 
is getting a fair share of the busi- 
ness that B. V. D. advertising 1s 
creating. We also depend a good 
degl upon letters from injured re- 
tailers and consumers who report 


No occasion 


IN ANTI- 
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Send for YOUR copy of the 


most remarkable Analysis 
ever made on any Trade 


or Technical Paper. 


RIEFLY, it tells what the subscribers to THE 

IRON AGE make—what kind of a plant it is 
made in—whether they operate machine shops, tool 
rooms, foundries, pattern shops, power plants, roll- 
ing mills, steel works, blast furnaces, etc. 





One of our advertisers sums up the books as follows: 


“Your idea of giving an analysis of the metal work- 
ing industries, and the circulation of The Iron Age by 
States, is an excellent idea for the reason that the pro- 
spective advertiser in addition to getting the circulation 
in the particular states, can readily see the nature of 
the industries by which the paper ts read. 

“They will also be of service in determining the basis 
of our follow-up campaigns for The Iron Age adver- 
tising for the different states. 


“The gray book covering, as it does, a complete analy- 
sis of your circulation, arranged according to their in- 
dustries and equipment, should, in our opinion, answer 
any question that a prospective advertiser might ask. 


“Briefly, the books are representative of Iron Age 
business methods of proving circulation.” 


The booklets are not intended for promiscuous distribu- 
tion. They are mainly for the man who has charge of 
sales and will give him information of value about the 
metal working industries and how they can be reached. 


Send for the three books and charts that are waiting 
your request. 


They will only be sent to such firms who want to do 
business with the firms in the iron, steel, foundry, machinery 
and metal-working industries. 


The Iron Age 


239 West 39th St., New York City 





































































































any substitution to us. Press- 
clipping bureaus are employed to 
clip any ads mentioning B. V. D., 
and we use every method to se- 
cure positive information. We 
never accept hearsay statements. 
Every complaint is carefully in- 
vestigated before action is taken. 
This phase of fact-gathering is 
important, because unless it is 
done a manufacturer may find 
himself in an awkward position 
with his trade, and as has hap- 
pened, may lose the case when 
it is brought to trial. We have 
always been fortified with the 
truth and have never lost a case. 


A WAY TO STOP FAKERY 


“In the many cases we have 
tried and won we have had little 
trouble in correcting unfair prac- 
tices. But substitution . every- 
where could be stopped automati- 
cally if we had quicker-acting 
laws which operated without trou- 
ble to the individual. It is too 
much to expect a consumer who 
has been imposed upon to go into 
court and cry about the fifty 
cents or a dollar that he has been 
cheated out of. Quicker-acting 
laws are needed if the public is 
to be protected from this evil 
which is fast becoming formid- 
able. 

“We need, for example, laws 
which will declare substitution 
and commercial chicanery of any 
form to be unlawful, and which 
will provide a speedy remedy en- 
forcible, not by the cheated cus- 
tomer, but by some impartial bu- 
reau like the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, with which the 
consumer can file his complaint 
and then be relieved of all fur- 
ther trouble. 

“The fines need not be high but 
just enough to have the effect of 
instructing and educating the 
dealers to the absolute necessity 
of fair dealing and of making 
them realize the capacity and 
power of the law to reach any un- 
fair practices. Most infractions 
of the principle of fair dealing 
to-day are directly due to the 
mistaken notion on the part of 
the unfair dealer that he can get 
away. with the fruits of his wrong- 
doing long before the law can 
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touch him. To give you an in. 
sight into just how serious this 
condition is and how far some 
merchants will go in deceiving the 
public and prey on an advertiser's 
good will, I want you to talk with 
one of our investigators.” 


TRICKS OF THE SUBSTITUTOR 


With that Mr. Erlanger pushed 
a button and presently a young 
man of about twenty-eight or 
thirty appeared. 

“One of the many difficulties 
which make it hard to correct 
fraudulent competition under the 
existing laws in New York,” this 
gentleman said in answer to a 
question, “is the ease with which 
a substitutor can conceal his 
identity, making legal action dif- 
ficult. Most of them are pretty 
smooth propositions, and they 
know only too well that so long 
as we can’t find out what their 
names are, they. are safe. I cer- 
tainly hope the city will act on 
the suggestion of the Brooklyn 
vigilante who wants an ordinance 
making it compulsory for the 
owner of a store to put his name 
over the store, and the landlord 
to reveal the name upon demand. 

“I know of one man in town 
now who is running a chain of 
stores, and is offering B. V. D. 
garments in the window for 30 
cents. I went in ‘one store and 
bought a garment, and as I ex- 
pected found a substitute in the 
package when I unwrapped it 
later. I went back and bought 
another suit, this time insisting 
upon seeing the label. In desper- 
ation the wily salesman took me 
back and showed me several suits 
in B. V. D. boxes, but, as I ex- 
pected, they were all odd sizes. 
It makes me mad to see these fel- 
lows putting it over on the public 
and stealing the -good will that 
someone else has worked hard to 
upbuild. And the worst part of 
it is that the practice isn’t con- 
fined to the little fellows.” 

That this condition is not pecu- 
liar to the B. V. D. Company, 
but is a complaint of many promi- 
nent advertisers was developed in 
an investigation by Printers’ INK 
at Mr. Erlanger’s suggestion. 
From this investigation it is evi- 
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The Tenth 
Cohort 


What the Tenth Cohort was to Cesar’s army 
the readers of The Outlook are to the rank and 
file of the country. They are picked men and 
women—picked out from the masses, because 
their minds, their ways of doing things and look- 
ing at things find a response in The Outlook’s 
editorial attitude. 

The Tenth Cohort always encamped at the 
Decuman Gate. The readers of The Outlook 
are the Tenth Cohort of the country, and 
The Outlook is its Decuman Gate. They are 
always there and always ready, and what they 
do and what they think have an effect on 
the other nine cohorts. 

The advertiser who uses The Outlook, like 
the commander who depends upon the Tenth 
Cohort, secures the benefit of this prestige, 
which cannot be overestimated as an asset of a 
magazine which is used as an advertising medium. 

The Outlook has prestige. Its circulation, 
while large, is not so large as to be its chief 
claim to the consideration of an advertiser. It 
is the unusual character of that circulation—the 
unusual character of the people who read The 
Outlook regularly, who renew their subscriptions 
in such a large percentage—that makes The 
Outlook so important a medium to the discrimi- 
nating advertiser. 


TrAvERS D. CARMAN 
MANAGER ADVERTISING DEPT. 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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dent that substitution of this kind 
is not, as some might imagine, 
a condition which may be avoided 
in the choosing of a trade-mark 
or the planning of a line. The 
manufacturers of Knox hats, 
President suspenders, Keiser cra- 
vats, Gillette safety razors, Ide 
collars, Rice & Hutchins shoes, 
Olus pajamas, Manhattan shirts, 
Interwoven hosiery, Paris garters 
and a wide variety of products, 
all suffer, although none have 
been as active as the B. V. D. 
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which prevents the dealer from 
using or employing the trade. 
mark B. V. D. either alone or in 
connection with qualifying words, 
to sell underwear not emanating 
from us. The court also ordered 
the firm to pay the costs of the 
suit, and appointed a master to 
ascertain the ‘gains, profits, sav- 
ings or advantages derived by the 
defendant by reason of the un- 
fair competition, and to report 
same to the courts.’ 

“Another significant decision 





Company in fight- 
ing the  substitu- 
tors. 


A NOTABLE B., V. D. 
CASE 


“Our efforts in 
bringing these sub- 
stitutors to jus- 
tice,’ Mr. Erlanger 





which we have 
won is that against 
Lucien J. Freud, 
mentioned in a re- 
cent issue of your 
publication, In this 
instance our goods 
were advertised in 
Freud’s window at 
a reduced price, 


explained, “have yet he did not 
done a good deal have a stock from 
to clean up unfair which he could 
dealing already. ee CR cme; supply a customer 
We have taken a “Fifteen, thirty, forty, deuce, with the normal 
stand for fair vantage, game””—B.V. D. Union sizes. This de- 


dealing and no 
imposition must 
be imposed against 
our goods or ‘any- 
one else’s. It is 
not right and we 
intend to do. all 
we can to stop it, 
but other adver- 
tisers should help 


ing to stu 


EST ACTAN TRA 
us. (iret Mert ay, TA Pes, OB. amd Portes Comers) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 





“Our attitude is 


Suits are ‘bully’? for tennis— 
made in one garment — can’t 
“bunch up” at the waist—noth- 
down— insertions of 


elastic webbing at shoulders and 
waist “‘tick-tack”? with your 
every motion. 
You ought to be a ‘‘crack” in B.V. D. 


By tne way, remember that aif Athletic Underwear is no 
BY D. On every BY.D rgTmED 1 


Unde 





cision, which en- 
joins Freud from 
substituting for 
the B. V. D. Com- 
pany’s underwear 
any other make 
when B. V. D. is 
ser asked for by the 
aye customer, is far- 
reaching and of 
great significance 
to advertisers gen- 








simply this: When 
a customer comes 
into a store, and 
asks for a trade- 
marked article, neither the mer- 
chant nor the clerk has a lawful 
right to give him something else 
without his knowing of the sub- 
stitution. We have made our 
stand clear to the trade, and all 
dealers understand that if they do 
this they immediately involve 
themselves in litigation for which 
no people but themselves are to 
blame. 

“Recently, much to our regret, 
we have been compelled to bring 
action against a number of these 
substitutors. In one case we 
secured a sweeping injunction 





COPY IN THE LIGHTER VEIN THAT 
HAS BEEN RUNNING THE 
PAST SUMMER 


erally.” (Text 
of this decision 
will be found in 
PRINTERS’ INK, is- 
sue of August 6, 1914.) 

“We have also in a number of 
cases stopped unfair dealers from 
using such terms as ‘Like B. V. 
D.,’ ‘B. V. D. Style,’ in advertis- 
ing garments which bear other 
brands than ours.” 

While the bringing of these in- 
fringers to justice seems compafa- 
tively simple, to hear Mr, Er- 
langer tell it, the truth is that it 
requires a great deal of energy 
and time. Mr. Erlanger feels 
that there ought to be just, quick- 
acting laws which would stop sub- 
stitution without so much serious 
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Ourprinting plant 
in rented quarters 
fifteen years ago 
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Our Printing Plant 


in our own 
to-day 


One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Large Printing Orders 


In the Hands of aLarge, Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 








Our Specialties: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing requirin 
© same material an 
workmanship as the 
above, such as Dinaeede 


ings, Directories, Histo- 
ries, Books and the like. 


Our Complete Service, all 

or any part of which is at 

your command, embraces: 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
Presswork 
Binding 
Mailing 

If desired, we mail your 

rinted matter direct from 

hicago—the central dis- 








tributing point. 

















Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on our specialties. 


The education and training of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we specialize, 
make the workmen more skillful. 


Our plant is in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light only. Our organization is excellent. 
When you put an order for printing in our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 


Our business has been built up by satisfied 
customers; by repeat or ders. For some 
reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 

You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of ourspecial- 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual facilities. Let us put your 
name on our mail list NOW. 





Write us about your printing and your 
printing troubles. Ask us for quotations. 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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effort on the part of the adver- 
tiser, 

“It seems to me,” Mr. Erlanger 
said, “that this is a matter of 
sufficient interest to advertisers 
and advertising men to justify 
taking some combined action to 
cause all merchants to do business 
on a higher moral.plane. It is a 
matter of common interest be- 
cause if an advertiser has any 
vision at all he must see that if 
he wants to lay the foundation of 
a successful and permanent busi- 
ness, unfair substitution must he 
prevented.” 


GOING AFTER THE SUBSTITUTORS 

Asked how he would suggest 
curbing substitution effectively, 
Mr. Erlanger replied: 

“I am aware that numerous at- 
tempts have been made to curb 
substitution, but most of them 
have failed because they did not 
present the case in the right light 
to the public. The consumer 
should be educated to look for 
advertised trade-marks as a mat- 
ter of protection. 

“I feel that unfair substitution 
has become a menace of sufficient 
importance to make it worth the 
while of every advertising inter- 
est to take up the cudgels in the 
interests of advertising. The 
poster people, who have been do- 
ing some mighty fine work with 
their educational posters, should 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 
So should the newspapers, trade 
papers and magazines. There is 
room for more articles such as I 
saw in Sunset for August, more 
educational work of the kind that 
the Philadelphia papers are doing 
under the auspices of the Anti- 
Substitution League. The adver- 
tising agents and advertising clubs 
should also consider the matter 
and act. 

“With the public in this frame 
of mind it should not be difficult 
to get the required laws. Unless 
this is done advertisers must suf 
fer through the loss of the fruits 
of their efforts to good will pi- 
rates.” 


H. M. Applegate, who recently re- 
signed as advertising manager of the 
Rubber Company, is now 

Company. 


Lee Tire & 
with the Rutherford ‘Rubber 
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Remington’s Campaign on 
Druggists 


The druggist as a typewriter buyer is 
being “discovered” by the Remington 
Typewriter Company, which is using 
full pages in the drug journals to point 
out the necessity of using typewritten 
labels on prescriptions. A Remington, 
equipped with a special attachment for 
writing labels, is illustrated and de. 
scribed. Some of the educational matter 
in the copy includes the following: 

“Have you ever noticed the dif. 
ference in appearance between a type- 
written and a pen-written label? If 
you have, then you know one reason 
why typewritten labels have come to 
stay. lave you ever tried to refill a 
prescription several years old and found 
that the pen-written numbér on the 
label was so smeared and stained with 
liquid that you couldn’t read it? If 
you have, then you know another 
reason. Up-to-dateness is the price of 
success. The up-to-date label is the 
typewritten label. Your customers know 
it as well as you do.” 


Death of Mrs. Frank Leslie 


Mrs. Frank Leslie, publisher, editor, 
author, and widow of the founder of 
Leslie’s Weekly and Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly (now the American 
Magazine) died in New York on Septem- 
ber 19. At the age of thirteen her 
writing attracted the attention of Henry 
Carter, widely known under the pen 
name “Frank Leslie.” 

When “Frank Leslie” died in 1880 he 
left sixteen publications in the hands 
of trustees, and his wife, under the law, 
assumed the name of “Frank Leslie” 
and took personal charge of the busi- 
ness. In 1902 Mrs. Leslie sold all of 
her publications, abandoned the name 
of “Frank Leslie’? and took the title 
Baroness de Bazus, which had been in 
her family in France for a great many 
years. 


Represent “Cornbelt Farm 
Dailies” 


Cook & Apgar have been appointed 
Eastern representatives of the Cornbelt 
Farm Dailies, comprising the Drovers’ 
Telegram, ‘Kansas City, Mo.; Daily 
Journal Stockman, Omaha, and Daily 
Live Stock Reporter, East St. Louis. 

John H. Cook. of this firm, was for 
fifteen years with the New York Trib- 
une, for the latter part of that time 
as advertising manager. P. L. Apgar 
was for several years with La Coste 
& Maxwell, also with the Hampton Ad- 
vertising Agency. 


McCarrens With “Plain 
Dealer” 


George F. Moran, who recently re- 
signed as business and advertising man- 
ager of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, has 
been succeeded by John S. McCarren, 
for more than ten years advertising and 
sales manager of the May Company's 
Cleveland store. 
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Twenty-five cents a line is the 
combined advertising rate for 
the Public Ledger and Evening 
Ledger of Philadelphia. The 
Public Ledger is Philadelphia’s 
well established, successful 
morning two-cent newspaper, the 
only two-cent paper in Philadel- ° 
phia. The Evening Ledger is 
the new evening paper which 
has met with such an _ over- 
whelmingly successful reception 
from Philadelphians. The com- 
bined rate is exceedingly low. 
The combined circulation is 
exceedingly large. 
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“It is a feeling 
of security—” 





Not tucked away in a corner, unseen, but 
prominently placed at the head of “Index to 
Advertisements,” the Good Housekeeping 
guarantee -is a living, active institution. The 
housewife intimately knows it, feels its power 
and is guided by it in purchasing. 


For instance— 


“Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 
“I find myself referring con- 
stantly to the advertising pages 
of the Good Housekeeping Maga- 
zine as my authority on household 
urchases. I feel that, somehow, 
ehind the printed sheet is a liv- 
ing advertiser who will, in every 
case, ‘make good.’ It is a feeling 
of security which prompts my ask- 
ing for Good Housekeeping 
brands. 

“Cordially yours, 


“Mrs, E. R. J., Charlotte, N, C0.” 


Our guarantee is an integral part of each issue 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine, appearing in 
large type in a conspicuous place. It has built 
a degree of Reader Confidence that proves 
extraordinarily profitable to ovr advertisers. 








To the manufacturer who has a product that 
can be guaranteed we would like to show files 
of such letters of confidence. 








Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 
Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
New York Washington Boston Chicago 
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Shall We Label Our Goods **Made 


in U. S. 


{Ep1trorraL Note:—The secret files 
of the Government at Washington, 
as shown in the following article, throw 
an interesting sidelight upon reasons for 
part of the American public preferring 
foreign-made goods. This discussion, 
therefore, 
apart from_the development of our ex- 
port trade.] . 

ANUFACTURERS and ad- 

vertisers have recently ap- 
pealed to the United States 
Government to get behind a 
movement to have all goods pro- 
duced in this country labeled 
“Made in America” or “Made in 
the United States” or “Made in 
the U. S. of A.,” while one firm 
located in Salem, Mass., has sent 
to Washington a suggestion that 
our new National sales slogan be 
“Made by the United States.” 
The above proposal, in its elemen- 
tary form, is not wholly new, but 
never before has it been the sub- 
ject of so much serious attention 
or attention from so many differ- 
ent sources as has been bestowed 
upon the plan since the outbreak 
of the present European war, 

Obviously, one reason for the 
sentiment that is rapidly crystal- 
lizing in favor of a common indi- 
cation of origin on all our manu- 
factured goods is found in the 
new conditions of promotion and 
distribution which have arisen, or 
are expected to arise, as a result 
of the Old World conflict if it is 
at all prolonged. On the one 
hand, American manufacturers 
expect to have an opportunity to 
sell quantities of goods to foreign 
customers, who were formerly 
supplied by European factories, 
and the Yankee manufacturers, 
many of them, seem to think that 
if foreigners are to be compelled 
temporarily, at least, to buy our 
products it will be an excellent 
idea to let them know whence 
come these articles and thus get 
whatever credit their merit may 
induce with a view to holding the 
trade when full competitive con- 
ditions are restored. 

Some manufacturers and many 
merchants, judging from the com- 
munications which they have sent 


has a_ significance entirely ° 


7 


of A.’’? 


to Washington, seem inclined to 
believe that the universal use of 
the “Made in the United States” 
label would for patriotic and 
other reasons (especially if backed 
up by advertising such as that 
now used by the Riker-Hegeman 
interests) tend to encourage 
American ultimate consumers to 
confine their purchases to goods 
made on this side of the Atlantic. 
Of course, it may be surmised that 
the purpose of these manufactur- 
ers who have imagination is not 
merely to have home houses sup- 
ply all demands while foreign 
merchandise is completely shut 
out because of the war, but also 
to hold the cream of the trade 
after former conditions are re- 
stored. In other words, they 
would make the phrase “Made in 
the United States” an antidote for 
the word “imported” with all its 
old-time lure, especially for femi- 
nine shoppers. 

After all, however, there can be 
no doubt but that the chief in- 
spiration of this present campaign 
for a National trade phrase is 
found in the success which has 
attended the use of the “Made in 
Germany” slogan which is at- 
tached to so large a proportion 
of all goods produced in the Ger- 
man Empire. The fact that Ger- 
man trade is seriously affected by 
the war and is cited as the busi- 
ness above all others that is open 
to capture by American firms, has 
naturally tended to direct atten- 
tion to this German advertising 
expedient at this time. Moreover, 
many an American manufacturer 
has had opportunity for some time 
past to appreciate what trade-pull- 
ing power may lie in such a claim 
of origin, As Secretary Lane of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior 
remarked to a Printers’ INK rep- 
resentative the other day: “I 
believe that most Americans 
would be asténished to learn, as I 
have in my present investigations, 
that great quantities of goods 
manufactured in the United States 
are marked ‘Made in Germany’ 
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not because the German article of 
like kind is any better or as good 
as the American product, but 
simply because the purchasing 
public has been led to look for 
this phrase and possibly to asso- 
ciate it with the idea of merit.” 


WHY THE SCHEME IS IN ABEYANCE 


Yet the very fact that the “Made 
in Germany” propaganda is a main 
incentive for the movement in 
behalf of “Made in the United 
States” labeling is likely to prove 
sufficient to deny to the scheme, at 
least at this time, formal Govern- 
mental sanction. The Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce 
and the Chief of the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce are to hold a conference in 
the near future with reference to 
the appeals which have been made 
to them by manufacturers, but it 
is unlikely that they will venture 
official endorsement of the plan. 
Explaining the situation for 
Printers’ INK one of the lead- 
ing officials of the Government 


said: “I assume that all that 
manufacturers desire from the 
Government is moral support 


for this plan to label all Ameri- 
can-made goods, but I do not see 
how this can be granted, however 
well we, personally, may think of 
the idea. We have to be very 
careful at all times to do nothing 
that would give offense to nations 
that are our trade rivals, for 
France and Germany have in 
recent years shown an ever-in- 
creasing jealousy of American 
business interests and a certain 
resentment against the energetic 
advertising methods of many 
American houses, and now that 
war is in progress it is ‘essential 
that all Governmental agencies be 
neutral and conservative. The 
President has warned us all to do 
nothing that could give offense to 
any foreign nation, and I am sure 
that feeling would be engendered 
if we adopted the ‘Made in Ger- 
many’ expedient as one means of 
pulling trade from beneath the 
feet of Germany and England 
while those two powers are en- 
gaged in a life and death strug- 
gle.” 

Something of the same senti- 
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ment is manifest at the United 
States Capitol where certain influ. 
ential Congressmen have been 
appealed to for the passage of 
legislation that would make it 
compulsory to inscribe “Made in ° 
the U. S, of A.” or some similar 
phrase on all manufactured goods, 
at least upon all goods intended 
for export. However, if the 
Federal Government cannot take 
up the matter an effort may be 
made to have influential commer- 
cial organizations proceed in be- 
half of the cause. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
which is just now so active in 
behalf of trade extension, has had 
communications on the subject 
from some of its members and the 
proposal may be submitted to 
chambers of commerce through- 
out the country. 


REASONS: FOR GERMANY’S SUCCESS 


If the American manufacturers 
who are urging the adoption of a 
“Made in the United States” slo- 
gan for all of our goods could 
look into the confidential files of 
certain Governmental institutions 
devoted to a study of trade sub- 
jects they would find startling evi- 
dence that the success of the 
“Made in Germany” label has been 
due not merely to the use of this 
label on all German goods but to 
a most vigorous and _ persistent 
campaign in Germany designed to 
induce all Teutons to confine their 
purchases to goods bearing the 
national label and to discriminate 
against all importations. Mention 
was made in this article of the 
jealousy of American manu factur- 
ers manifested by certain Euro- 
pean countries, but it is safe to 
say that not one business man in 
a hundred has any conception of 
the state of affairs that has actu- 
ally existed in Germany for some 
time past, as disclosed by the re- 
ports of Federal trade investi- 
gators and other communications 
in the secret archives of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Members Of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ Association 
with headquarters at Providence, 
R. I., might, if so disposed, give 
their fellow manufacturers in 
other fields an insight into the 
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In‘Touch With 
Washington 


THE Country GENTLEMAN employs a Wash- 
ington correspondent, devoting his entire time to 
the job. 

Our correspondent makes his residence in the 
National Capital, and spends his time looking for 
news from the Department of Agriculture, the 
reports from its experiment stations, and other 
Government sources—and writes or telegraphs 
the results to Philadelphia. 

Through this source THE Country GENTLE- 
MAN has come to enjoy the thorough confidence 
of important Government officials, and is enabled 
to take immediate advantage of all big agricul- 
tural discoveries. Nothing of importance to the 
modern farmer happens which is not flashed to 
the editors of THE Country GENTLEMAN just 
as soon as it is ready for publication. 

Tue Country GENTLEMAN, in fact, often 
anticipates the publication of significant Govern- 
ment bulletins, keeping its readers continually 
supplied with exact facts about the most up-to- 
date developments. 

This alone does much to sharpen the edge of 
the reader’s interest. 

And the sharpening process contributes con- 
siderably to the attention which the reader devotes 
to the entire contents, advertisements included. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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American Agriculturist 


Again Leads Them All 


Heads the list of 22 farm papers 
T should be significant 


to every advertiser in- 
terested in reaching the 
big buying farmers of the 
Middle States. The Love 
Mfg. Co., mentioned, 
manufacture and sell] 
direct to farmers a high- 
priced, labor-saving im- 
plement, suitable only 
for large, prosperous 
dairy farmers. 
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Aside from showing the high type 
of farmers and live stock men reached 
by American Agriculturist, the returns this ad- 
vertiser received go to prove the pulling power and selling 
value of American Agriculturist. It has won its place in the very front 
rank of profitable advertising mediums, by the actual, tangible results it 
has brought advertisers. ‘That's why it carries regularly the announce- 
ments of the most successful general as well as agricultural advertisers. 


125,000 Circulation Guaranteed | 


reaching weekly the best and most prosperous farmers of the Middle 
States. It’s the spokesman for the substantial business farmers. 





id Address Nearest Office for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Publishers AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Headquarters, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
1518 Mich. Blvd. Bldg. 6th Floor, Oneida Bldg. 909 Candler Bldg. 1-57 W. Worthington St. 
Chicago, Ill. Minneapelis, Minn. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
























































methods adopted to block the sale 
of American goods abroad, for 
there has been conducted in Ger- 
many in recent years a spirited 
propaganda against the importa- 
tion of American machinery and 
metal products. Other illuminat- 
ing evidence to the same effect 
would be forthcoming if the offi- 
cers of the National Cash Register 
Company were to tell of some of 
the features of the competition 
which they have encountered on 
the other side of the Atlantic, or 
if the men at the head of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company 
were to let the business public into 
the secrets of the anti-American 
sewing machine campaign con- 
ducted by the Association of Ger- 
man Sewing Machine Manufac- 
turers. 

Latterly the efforts to push 
“Made in Germany” products to 
the exclusion of imported, and 
particularly American goods, have 
been made much more openly 
than was formerly the case. In 
the Frankfort District, according 
to the advices reaching the United 
States Government from one of 
its “trade scouts” there is the 
Hansa Bund, a society which 
openly calls itself the “Anti-Yan- 
kee League,” and the members of 
which are bound to oppose Amer- 
ican trade interests. An interest- 
ing case is that of a German 
manufacturer who is reported to 
have recently opened an office on 
Vesey Street, New York, for the 
sale in the United States of his 
products and who, despite the 
fact that he has encountered no 
objection to his American inva- 
sion, is, when at home, one of the 
most strenuous opposers of the 
purchase by Germans of any 
American-made goods. It is rep- 
resented confidentially to the 
Washington authorities that the 
leader of the anti-American trade 
campaign in Germany is a certain 
gentleman of Stuttgart. Denun- 
ciations of American advertising 
methods in the quest for foreign 
trade are reported to have been 
made within the year by the Ger- 
man metal goods manufacturers. 
_A Federal official who, for ob- 
vious reasons, cannot be quoted 
by name, discussed for PRINTERS’ 
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Inx the proposal to label all do- 
mestic goods “Made in the U. S. 
of A.,” and ventured the opinion 
that if success is to crown the 
movement it will be necessary not 
only to back up the label with a 
crusade in behalf of the use of the 
goods so labeled, but that it is 
also essential that all co-operating 
manufacturers shall in their use 
of the label sink sectionalism and 
local discrimination. As evidence 
of the sort of thing which he 
thought ought not to exist if a 
success is to be made of the na- 
tional label he cited the fact that 
within a year his office has re- 
ceived a vigorous protest from a 
prominent machine-tool manufac- 
turer located in Cleveland against 
the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce of Worcester, Mass., the 
Ohio manufacturer asserting that 
the Worcester organization sought 
to discourage any dealer who en- 
deavored to sell in New England 
machinery made west of the Hud- 
son River. This manufacturer 
went on to say that the sort of 
opposition he was encountering 
in Massachusetts was no whit less 
vigorous than that put up by the 
Canadian Machinery Association, 
a quarter from which no favors, 
naturally, would be expected. 


Advertising Women Outline 
Year’s Programme 


The League of Advertising Women 
met at the Prince George Hotel, New 
York, on the evening of September 15 
and outlined its programme for the 
season. ; 

Any advertising woman who may wish 
to join may write the secretary, Miss 
J i Martin, assistant advertising man- 
ager of the Sperry & Rutchinson Com- 
any, 2 West 45th street, New York 

ity. 





Grocers Combine Against 
Chains 


The Rite Stores, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion composed of 200 retail grocers who 
have banded together against syndicate 
stores in Memphis, Tenn., where the 
chain grocery is a prominent feature. 
The Rite Stores recently began the use 
of coupons as a means 0 attracting 
business. 





Harry C. Goodwin, formerly with 
E. Kirstein Sons Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been made general manager 
of the Myers Advertising Agency, of. 
that city. 





















































































































































































































Why Advertisers and Dealers See 
Danger in Chain Stores—II] 





By Charles W. Hurd and M. Zimmerman 


Members of the Editorial Staff of Printers’ Inx 


HEN we turn from the 

manufacturer to the whole- 
saler and retailer, we find no hesi- 
tation whatever in speaking out. 
Take, for instance, two or three 
of the wholesalers’ associations in 
the field most invaded. R. H. Ben- 
nett, secretary of the California 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
writes: 

“The question of chain stores 
and buying exchanges will indeed 
shortly become a live one, and 
not-only is it a question for ad- 
vertisers to look upon with anx- 
iety, but one which the business 
community should view with 
oS ate 

“The manufacturer has long 
known that his most effectual and 
economical method of distribution 
is through the legitimate channels. 

“If he is forced to sell direct 
to the chain stores or buying ex- 
changes, he forfeits his independ- 
ence for he will be absolutely de- 
pendent upon the favor of these 
concentrated interests. He can no 
longer feel the independent effect 
of his advertising, for the con- 
centrated interests can absolutely 
make or ruin the sale of his goods, 
whether advertised or not, in any 
section over which they have con- 
trol. The wholesaler’s function 
will be gone and the independent 
retailer will be eliminated. The 
situation in Philadelphia where 
chain stores dominate, amply dem- 
onstrates this condition.” 

The whole process is nothing 
less than “revolution,” he says. 


BLAMES THE MANUFACTURERS 


Richard Adams, secretary of 
the Oregon Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, blames the manufac- 
turer : 

“These conditions are a direct 
result of the policy, long pursued 
by many manufacturers, of cater- 
ing to the chain store, the depart- 


ment store and the mail-order | 
2 


house, by placing upon their wares 
quantity prices as an inducement 
to secure a large volume of busj- 
ness. This policy has placed the 
chain store, the department store 
and the mail-order house in a po- 
sition to undersell the small mer- 
chant, and if pursued to the limit, 
will eventually drive out of busi- 
ness the majority of small dealers 
throughout the country, 

“Tt is no wonder that the small 
dealer when confronted by these 
conditions seeks to ‘substitute’ na- 
tionally advertised goods in or- 
der that he may secure a living 
profit. Were the allowance made 
for quantity purchases only suf- 
ficient to cover the difference in 
the cost of handling the larger 
quantity over the smaller one, no 
harm would result, for the reason 
that the small dealer is willing 
and able to handle these nation- 
ally advertised articles for less 
than the department or chain 
store can possibly handle them. 
But when the small dealer is 
handicapped so heavily by quan- 
tity concessions, inside prices, free 
deals, rebates, etc., he must. of 
necessity adopt some means of 
meeting the situation. 

“He either does this by organiz- 
ing a buyers’ exchange, or he is 
driven to the substitution of some 
cheaper article on which he can 
command a living profit. 

“The remedy lies altogether 
with the advertiser. Let him 
adopt, either a one-price-to-all 
system, or, if he must make a 
quantity concession, let it be only 
sufficient to cover the difference in 
the cost of handling the quantity.” 

It cannot have escaped the at- 
tention of manufacturers that the 
development of the private brand 
has kept pace with the develop- 
ment of the price-cutting system. 
Formerly the small dealer had no 
extraordinary reason for pushing 
a brand of his own. Only a com- 
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French Trade 
is Good! 


This statement will amaze those few peo- 
ple who can still see nothing but war clouds 
obscuring the commercial horizon. 


“French trade is good!” 


Mr. Franklin Johnston, publisher of the 
American Exporter, who is now in France 
studying commerciai conditions, is sponsor 
for this statement. 


In full his dispatch, as reproduced in the 
New York Evening Post, reads: 


“Business conditions here are remark- 
ably good, considering all the circum- 
stances, and are improving day by day. 
There has been an especially marked im- 
provement this week. All shipping routes 
from France are open. Considerable 
manufacturing is still going on, and ex- 
ports of the specialties and luxuries 
which are typically French continue good. 
The future demand in France for Ameri- 
can machinery and manufactured goods 
of all sorts will be simply enormous.” 


If this is true of poor, war-torn France, what 
reason on earth is there for American con- 
ditions not to be good? 


Let’s brace up! Be optimistic! 


The HILL 
Engineering 
Weeklies 


NOW AT THE 


Hill Building 
10th Avenue at 36th Street 
New York City 














Advertise NOW 
in America’s 
Business Papers 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal— 
Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy— 

Circulation 10,000.. 


Engineering News— 
The Standard Paper 
of Civil Engineering 
and contracting—Cir- 
culation 22,300. 


American Machinist— 


Devoted to the work 
of Machine Building 
—Circulation 25,750. 


Power— 

Devoted to the Gen- 
eration and Transmis- 
sion of Power—Circu- 
lation 31,250. 


Coal Age— 

Devoted to Coal Min- 
ing and Coke Manu- 
facture — Circulation 
11,000. 


All the above papers 
are members of the 
AS BG 
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The Ladies’ World 
Still Forging Ahead 


These figures show gains in advertising carried in 
1914, in the issues mentioned, as compared with 1913. 


12 % Gain In November 


16% Gain In October 


11% Gain In September 


Consistently maintained increases such as these are 
always significant—but particularly so at this time. 





The exceptional editorial strength of The Ladies’ World 
right now, both in “features” (such as the nationally discussed 
“Twilight Sleep” Series, Prof. Allyn’s articles, etc., etc.,) as 
well as in “regular” matter, distinguishes it clearly from other 
magazines; places it very distinctly in the “limelight” and 
makes it an unusually valuable medium for advertisers. 


Guaranteed circulation one million copies. 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


NEW YORK 























paratively few dealers did so, and 
these were likely to be price-cut- 
ters as well. And they had to em- 
ploy considerable initiative to get 
the goods at the right price, have 
them put up attractively, suitably 
named and labeled, etc. 

Nowadays the smallest dealer 
in the most out-of-the-way place 
has a wide range of choice in the 
matter of goods he may brand 
with his own name and mark, All 
of the preparatory work has been 
done; the package has been se- 
lected, the label designed and 
printed in hundreds of thousands 
lots, sales-helps devised and some- 
times literature furnished. Sub- 
stitution has been organized. And 
the little dealer, crowded by the 
chain and department stores and 
the mail-order houses, turns to it. 
It is only yet more dangerous to 
the national advertiser when the 
little dealer combines with other 
dealers and substitutes for his 
own private brands the combine 
brands. The latter practice has 
not gone far at the present time. 
but everything has a beginning, 
and there are manufacturers, as 
we have shown, who see the pos- 
sibilities of danger here. 

It is not necessary to exagger- 
ate. There are jobbers who re- 
fuse to “view with alarm” the 
manifestations of concentration in 
their field. The Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Exchange, of Chicago, for 
example, writes through its secre- 
tary and treasurer, A. N. Mer- 
ritt’: 

“I am aware there are several 
retail chains in Chicago, but a 
great many more have tried it out 


and failed. ; 
“There is little use talking 
against chain stores. If they can 


perform the function of distribu- 
tion cheaper than it can be done 
through the regular jobbers and 
“retailers they will continue to 
grow and thrive, regardless of all 
the talk that may be directed 
against them. 

“There is no doubt they work 
relatively to the detriment of the 
small retailer. The only way to 
solve the problem, however, is to 
let the chain stores have their op- 
portunity, and if they are not an 
economical means of distribution 
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they will go out of business au- 
tomatically.” 


DEALERS WILL NOT LIE DOWN 


The people who are losing busi- 
ness are not disposed, strangely 
enough, to adopt this philosophic 
attitude. It is the retail dealers 
out on the firing line who have 
suffered most severely. It is 
through them that the shock has 
been communicated back to the 
jobber and. the manufacturer. 
Many advertisers have noted: with 
anxiety the disappearance of thou- 
sands of cross-roads and village 
distribution points in the central 
states. This is due to more causes 
than mercantile concentration. 
The trolley car, the automobile, 
telephone as well as all the other 
agencies of communication and 
education promote one effect by 
hastening the other. 

It is possible to show the prin- 
ciple undisguisedly at work in one 
field, from which we may judge 
of its effects in other fields where 
it is not so easy to see distinctly 
what is going on beneath the sur- 
face. This is the tobacco field. 
Of all fields it has undoubtedly 
experienced the highest degree of 
concentration. Before the old To- 
bacco Trust was dissolved by the 
Supreme Court and the United 
Cigar Stores Company sent on its 
way alone, a condition’ had been 
created which was rapidly mo- 
nopolizing the jobbing and retail 
field as it had already monopo- 
lized the manufacturing field for 
the Trust. In New York the 
process had gone to remarkable 
lengths. Charles Dushkind, coun- 
sel for the Independent Tobac- 
conists’ Association, told a con- 
gressional committee last Feb- 
ruary: 

“It was the case in New York 
about ten years ago that there 
were 200 jobbers there, each one 
having his own trade, and if a 
manufacturer came to New York 
and wanted to introduce a new 
article he had 200 agencies through 
which he could distribute his ar- 
ticle among the retail trade. 

“The Trust made out of 200 
jobbers one jobber who covered 
the entire metropolitan district. 
Eighty per cent of the profit of 
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that jobbing house comes from 
the products of the Tobacco Trust. 
You can readily see that when a 
manufacturer comes from Louis- 
ville, Ky., with a new brand of 
goods, that that jobbing concern, 
which is making perhaps a million 
dollars a year from the products 
of one concern, is not going to 
handle the goods of the Louis- 
ville manufacturer.” 


GOVERNMENT BROKE UP MONOPOLY 


These retailers went to the De- 
partment of Justice and persuaded 
it to move in this matter that their 
attorney described to the com- 
mittee, and the Department has 
within the last few months inter- 
fered to make this one jobbing 
house give up its monopoly of the 
New York field. 

Nicholas Ehrlich, a retail to- 
bacconist of Brooklyn and a mem- 
ber of the same association, adds 
these alleged details of the effect 
of concentration in the field: 

“The cemetery of the independ- 
ent tobacconists is as large as the 
country. ... Price-cutting had 
driven out of business 1,252 cigar 
manufacturers in 1912 and 716 in 
1913; price-cutting of the United 
Cigar Stores Company in New 
York alone has reduced 10,000 
cigar dealers to a minimum, most 
of them ruined.” 

We have no concern at this mo- 
ment with the fact that the former 
members of the Trust could prob- 
ably show improved manufactur- 
ing conditions, and the United 
company greatly improved selling 
conditions. The point here is the 
effect of concentration on the man- 
ufacturers and the jobbers. There 
cannot be concentration in the re- 
tail field without corresponding 
concentration in the manufactur- 
ing field—that seems to be the 
plain warning. We have not seen 
the system in full flower yet. It 
is still not strong enough. But 
the time is certainly not far dis- 
tant when some of the chains will 
become aggressive advertisers of 
their own brands, The United 
Cigar Stores Company is not 
much of an advertiser now, but 
then its 900 stores do not blanket 
the country. When the United 
agencies that it is rapidly estab- 
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lishing in places where it did not 
previously have store representa. 
tion add more territory and gsyf- 
ficient territory, it will be strange 
if the chain does not follow the 
example of the Rexall stores and 
the American Druggist Syndicate 
and attempt national as well as 
local advertising of its own brands, 


BUYING ASSOCIATIONS NO HELP 


And if the little dealers are 
abandoned by the manufacturers 
because of their “inefficiency,” the 
little dealers are certain to get 
together in buying associations, 
as they are already doing in 
the West, and be more un- 
reasonable than the chain 
stores, because of their fancied 
grievance against the manufactur- 
ers who have _ discriminated 
against them. And so the last 
state may be worse than the first. 

But the discussion of this point 
belongs further along in the se- 
ries. At this time it is sufficient 
to point out that it is merely beg- 
ging the question to assume that 
all the dealers and manufacturers 
put out of business are “ineffi- 
cient,” and that conditions should 
be allowed to go on indefinitely; 
and also that it is not the business 
of all manufacturers because only 
a few fields thus far have been 
occupied by the chains and only 
the weaker distributors killed off 
or crippled. 

What the figures suggest very 
forcefully is that the manufactur- 
ers who do not familiarize them- 
selves with the chain store situa- 
tion now may find themselves at 
a disadvantage later on, and not 
so very much later at that. The 
indications are that the chain 
store movement and the other 
forms of concentration have bare- 
ly started, and that they will 
spread rapidly and take in many 
lines at present untouched—pro* 
vided conditions continue un- 
changed. How rapidly, this letter 
from Childs & Co., “cash grocers,” 
of Camden, N. J., suggests: 

“We have 225 stores in opera- 
tion at the present time, and are 
opening from one to two a week. 
We open two this week, two next 
week and others just as fast as 
we can possibly get fixtures. We 
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have opened since January, this 
year, sixty-one stores, and are still 
growing.” 

The United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany has, since it has received a 
clean bill of health from the De- 
partment of Justice, resumed its 
enormous growth. The Riker- 
Hegeman Corporation, now under 
the control of the same interests 
that control the United company, 
are opening three new stores a 
month. 

It has been observed that the 
successful chains grow very slow- 
ly in the beginning. It takes time 
to perfect policy and methods, de- 
velop managers and demonstrate 
success. When this is done, capi- 
tal is assured and subsequent 
growth is rapid. For similar rea- 
sons we may expect that concen- 
tration in the retail field as a 
whole will proceed faster and 
faster as the methods are under- 
stood, executives developed and 
capital enlisted. 

But this is purely anticipatory. 
In the next article we shall fol- 
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ous fields, name the leading chains 
and describe some of their char- 
acteristics, Later articles will dis- 
cuss these in detail from first- 
hand. information. 

(To be continued) 





Working Out Larger Adver- 
tising Plans 


CotumsBia GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
New York, Sept. 18, 1914. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

am very much interested in the 
article in your issue of September 10 
under the heading “How Advertisers 
Are Meeting the Present Situation.” 

his is an easy time to lose sales. 
All you have to do is to float down 
the stream with the calamity shouters, 
agree that it is impossible to get busi- 
ness, and let things drift. 

It is the policy of our company at 
such a time to increase our advertising 
appropriation substantially and put on 
more renga in every department of 
the selling organization. 

We are working out a programme 
which we are sure will give us, instead 
of a falling off, greater sales and 
greater interest in graphophones and 
records than ever before. 


Epwarp D. Easton, 
President. 
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General Electric’s Big 


Advertising Plans 


In Preparation for “Edison Day,” 
a Strong Interlocking National 
and Local Campaign Is Laid 
Out—Long List of Mediums— 
Text of Instructions to Local 
Agents 

SEVENTY magazines, trade 
and technical publications, and 

Sunday newspaper magazines will 

be used by the Edison Lamp 

Works of. the General Electric 

Company, Harrison, N. J., in its 

campaign to commemorate the in- 

vention of the Edison lamp on 

October 21, 1879. In addition to 

this consumer propaganda, which 

will reach 12,000,000 readers, a 

strong chain of sales helps has 

been planned in an effort to enlist 
the agents’ co-operation in making 

“Edison Day” a success from a 

sales point of view. 

The thoroughness and care 
being taken to enthuse the agents, 
and get them to do their share of 
local advertising is 
interesting. A special 

“Edison Day Num- 
ber” of the Edison 
Business Builder has 
been issued, outlining 
the company’s plans 
and showing the deal- 
ers just how to go 
about advertising. In- 
stead of just showing 
the colored reproduc- 
tions of the posters 
which will be fur- 
nished, several pages 
of the house organ 
are given over to 
“selling” the posting 
idea. Examples of 
successful posters 
such as those used by 
the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and others are 
reproduced as exam- 
ples of effective post- 
ers. 

Then follows a de- 
- scription of the plan 
which the company 
has worked out with 
the Poster Advertis- 
ing Association to 
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make it easy for the local dealer 
to post his town: 

“The Edison Lamp Works has 
originated the design and cared 
for the lithographing of the 
twenty-four sheet posters shown 
on the frontispiece. The Poster 
Association, through its agents, 
has at the same time secured the 
necessary space _ reservations 
throughout the United States and 
its possessions. 

“At about the time that this is- 
sue of the Business Builder 
reaches you, its representative 
will also call on you to explain 
the situation -more thoroughly 
from the point of view of the man 
who is doing the actual work of 
posting. He will analyze the re- 
quirements of your city and ad- 
vise you of the number and loca- 
tion of the spaces which he has 
available, and the cost of posting 
your city. 

“An order blank will be found 
enclosed with this issue of the 
Edison Business Builder and the 
representative of the association 
will be supplied with duplicates. 


T has been so named because on that day, 35 years ago, 
Edison gave to the world his most wonderful invention — 
the incandescent electnc lamp 


ees AED Ange beh cans BI8OH 
EDISON LAMP WORKS 

TME GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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HOW THE MAGAZINE COPY WAS WORKED OUT 
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“I HOPE I KNOW AS MUCH ABOUT THE 
REMINGTON TYPEWRITER BUSINESS AS 
ANY MAN. BUT BY READING SYSTEM, 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, I FIND 
WHAT .OTHER MEN WHO ARE CON- 
STANTLY STUDYING BUSINESS KNOW 
ABOUT OTHER CONCERNS AND THEIR 
CONCLUSIONS HELP ME IN THE REM- 
INGTON TYPEWRITER BUSINESS.” * 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


J. W. EARLE 


PRESIDENT OF THE REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 














Your order will be forwarded to 
the Edison Lamp Works, your 
name and address will be put on 
the requisite number of posters, 
which will then be turned over 
to the association, who will attend 
to the posting in your commu- 
nity. The posters are furnished 
by the Edison Lamp- Works free 
of charge and the only charge to 
you will be that rendered by the 
posting company for posting and 
space.” ; 

In addition to this poster work 
lantern slides, electros for news- 
papers, muslin signs, posterettes, 
car cards, photographs of Mr. 
Edison, window display material 
and other selling helps are being 
offered. The list of mediums: 
Collier's, Life, Outlook, Satur- 


day Evening Post, Scientific 
American, American, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Delineator, Everybody's, 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Popular 
Electricity, National Sunday 
Magazine, Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine. 

In addition to these consumer 
mediums the following trade and 
technical publications will be used : 

American Machinist, American 
Silk Journal, Central Station, 
Cotton, Dry Goods Economist, 
Electric City, Electric Era, Elec- 
tric Railway Journal, Electric St. 
Louis, Electrical Engineering. 
Electrical Merchandise, Electrical 
Record, Electrical Review, Elec- 
trical World, Factory, Iron Age, 
Journal of Electricity, Power and 
Gas, Lighting Journal, Moving 
Picture World, Ohio Electric 
Light Association Monthly, Pa- 
cific Service, Power, Practical 
Engineer, Public Service, San 
Joaquin Monthly, Signs of the 
Times, Textile Manufacturers’ 
Journal, Textile World Record. 





Indianapolis Elects Officers 


Officers have been elected for the 


coming year by-the Publicity Division 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. They are: E. L, Cline, of the 


Taggart Baking Company, chairman; 
Julian Wetzel, of the Keystone- Press, 
vice-chairman; Mansur B. Oakes, secre- 
tary, and Merle Sidener, chairman of 


the Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertisin Clubs of the 
World, and_Ernest Goh 

Tailoring Company, 
Board of Governors. 


n, of the Kahn 
members of the 





‘the Boston Herald, 
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Ohio Piano Merchants to En- 
force P. I. Statute 


At the annual convention of the Ohio 
Piano Merchants’ Association; held at 
Cincinnati, September 8, resolutions 
were passed endorsing the efforts of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs against 
fraudulent advertising, and it was 
unanimously voted to employ an attor- 
ney to represent the association in all 
cases brought under the Ohio law. 
F. B. Beinkamp, of the Church-Bein- 
kamp Company, Cincinnati, president of 
the association, writes: 

“An attorney has been engaged, and 
so far our plans have only included pre- 
ventive work. The members of the 
association will be asked to forward to 
the attorney misleading advertising. The 
attorney will thereupon inform the of- 
fender in a kindly manner just where 
and how he violates the law. If he 
persists in continuing the misleading 
advertising he will be sent a stronger 
letter. this does not have the de- 
sired effect, the dealers in his locality 
who are members of the association 
will, no doubt, take up the matter and 
prosecute, or it may be that we will 
work out a plan with the Vigilance 
Committee of the Advertising Clubs 
that will look after the prosecution. 
For years I have felt that the piano 
industry was pursuing erroneous meth- 
ods in advertising and there were no 
means of correction until State associa- 
tions were formed and the Printers’ 
InK Model Statute was put on the 
statute books of Ohio and other States. 
I have felt, as president of the associa- 
tion, that we must do something prac- 
tical, therefore the establishment of a 
legal counsel for the association, and I 
am sure that it will be the means of 
other States adopting similar methods.” 


Speakers for Affiliation Session 


A preted list of speakers for the 
annual meeting of the Affiliated Adver- 
tising Clubs, consisting of Detroit, 
Rochester, Cleveland and Buffalo clubs, 
which will be held in Detroit, October 
2 and 38, is as_ follows: James 
Keeley, editor of the Chicago Herald; 
Mark Sullivan, editor of Collier’s; J. B. 
Dignam, of Cone, Lorenzen and Wood- 
man. Negotiations are under way with 
a number of other prominent advertis- 
ing men. 

The Affiliated Advertising Clubs 
formerly met for one day semi-annually, 
but at a meeting of the joint committee 
last spring it was decided to meet once 
a year for a two days’ session. 





W. E. Haskell, Jr., With New 
York “Herald” 


William E. Haskell, Jr., is with the 
advertising department of the New 
York Herald. Mr. Haskell has been 
associated with the advertising staffs of 
New York Amer- - 
ican and, more recently, was advertis- 
ing and mail-order manager of the 
Simpson-Crawford store, which position 
he left to make his present connection. 




































































The Strategics of Letter 
Writing 





By H. McJohnston 


_ [AutHor’s Note:—The follow- 
ing letter was written at the re- 
quest of a sales manager for crit- 
icism of his first general letter in 
1914 to a corps of salesmen, sell- 
ing paints, oils, and cement, both 
to. consumers and to dealers. 
Among these salesmen were a 
considerable number of new men, 
some of whom had yet to turn in 
their first orders. A paragraph 
from the sales manager's letter 
(the letter which stimulated the 
following constructive criticism) 
explains the situation: 

“The competition averages 
about the same throughout the 
country, and if forty-five men 
have made good, there is no 
reason why the others should not 
at least get some business. I 
want to be a real help to you, and 
the only way I can help you ts 
for you to tell me what you are 
up against. You may have mis- 
understood instructions, or per- 
haps there is some other obsta- 
cle. So let me hear from you.” 

It is not necessary to quote 
more of the sales manager's let- 
ter. It then gives specific infor- 
mation about one of the leading 
products, and finally presents an 
ordinary prize contest. The critic 
thought his friend needed a few 
fundamental tips first, so he 
wrote him this letter: (The more 
personal parts of the letter are 
omitted.) | 





“In the first place, I think your 
letter should be written to one 
class of men only. That is, the 
same sort of letter should not be 
written to new men as to old men. 
Furthermore, the same _ [letter 
written to new men who had se- 
cured some business should not 
be sent to those who have secured 
no business. In other words, you 
are writing to three distinctly dif- 
ferent classes of salesmen, and if 
you want to. cover these three 
classes most effectively, three dif- 
ferent letters, which show that 
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you appreciate the differences be- 
tween these three classes of sales- 
men, should be written. 

_ “This suggests my first general 
tip. (By a general tip I mean 
one which applies to all the form 
letters you may write.) This is 
the wisdom of carefully deciding 
whether or not one general class 
of addresses shall be divided up 
into two or more parts, and a 
separate letter sent to each in- 
stead of trying to make one letter 
cover the entire class. Very often 
the additional expense incurred 
by such a division brings back 
manifold profits; and this pro- 
cedure is often the only possible 
method by which a letter to a 
broad class of salesmen may be 
made at all effective. 

“Such a division, furthermore, 
makes the task of writing an ef- 
fective letter much easier. As a 
rule, the broader the class to 
which a letter makes it appeal, the 
more difficult it is to write a sat- 
isfactory letter. Conversely, the 
more nearly alike are all the ad-- 
dressees in the class addressed by 
any one letter, the easier it will 
be to hit at exact conditions—the 
easier it will be to hit off a “point 
of contact” in the letter such as 
will make the reader feel ac- 
quainted with the writer, for in- 
stance. 


AN AID TO FRIENDLINESS 


“This suggests another tip. 
Every form letter, as far as pos- 
sible, should have a “point of con- 
tact,” preferably in the opening 
paragraph. One idea back of this 
is that the writer may as soon as 
possible in his letter show the 
reader that he understands con- 
ditions pertinent to the subject of 
his letter, and understands them 
from the point of view of the 
reader. This will help establish 
early in the letter a friendly, good- 
natured relationship between the 
writer and the reader. 

“A good point of contact is also 
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Another increase of 10,000 
brought the Printing Order of 
the September 26th issue up to 


$11,000 


A campaign in support of American 
Made Products begins in the October 3rd 
issue of Collier’s. We believe this cam- 
paign bears the most important message 
it ever has been the privilege of Collier’s 
Weekly to make to American Business 
Men and the great American Public. 


Collier’s forms are closing every week—and every 
time they close, they close on opportunity. 
The October 17th issue closes September 26th. 


COLLIER’S 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


MEE (amma. 


Advertising Manager 








COLLIER’S CIRCULATION | Arnold Bennett, in the October 
ISSUE of AUGUST 1ST | | 10th issue, gives a picture of 
: = 7 English recruiting and a warn- 
Copies Printed 783,348 | ing to England in an article en- 

| titled “The White Feather.” 


ORD) Voi ses 773,889 

PUM: 65.02 wee twas 768,054 This issue will also contain war 
N : iat i articles by Gelett Burgess from 
Net Paid:.....756,495 Paris, and by our naval corre- 






Member A. B. C. spondent from England. 
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The Open Mind and_ ff} [ 
The Open Purse 


An open purse usually goes with an open 
mind. If the mind is open to new ideas, the 
purse (granting of course that it is full 
enough) is generally open to carry them out. 








Chicago is pre-eminently a city with an open 
mind. When it was suggested that the Chicago 
river be made to run backwards and carry the 
city’s drainage into the Gulf of Mexico instead 
of Lake Michigan, Chicago did not say “im- 
possible”’—she went ahead and did it. 


This spirit is reflected in the city’s business 
and home life, for the spirit of the individuals 
is the spirit of the city. 


Chicago, therefore, offers an exceptional 
market to the manufacturer with a new idea, 
whether it be in clothing, food products or 
machinery. And The Daily News with its cir- 
culation of over 350,000, of which 92% is 
concentrated within Chicago and suburbs, 
offers the manufacturer an unusual means of 
reaching this market. 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 375,000 Daily 















































desirable in order to make the 
reader feel that the writer knows 
what he is talking about, as well 
as to show that he appreciates the 
reader’s side of the subject mat- 
ter. As you probably know, one 
of the great laws of debate, es- 
pecially as practised by Lincoln, 
is to state agreement with the op- 
ponent. This is done in order to 
impress the judges that you are 
broad-minded and are playing 
fair. (Lincoln was a_ master 
sales-letter writer, by the way. I 
have learned a lot from studying 
his letters.) 

“You know how the personal 
salesman adapts his talks to the 
individual buyer, first trying to 
gain his good will and friendship 
—how he leads off his talk with 
some good-natured remark which 
he knows will meet with hearty 
approval on the part of his pros- 
pective buyer. Well, that corre- 
sponds to the function of a 
“point of contact” in a letter. And 
let me here emphasize the first 
point I mentioned by calling your 
attention to the necessity of 
knowing the addressee as well as 
possible in order to be able to 
say something in the first para- 
graph which his experience will 
cause him to agree with readily. 
Thus, what to say as a “point of 
contact” is relatively an easy mat- 
ter when it comes to writing in- 
dividuals with whom we are per- 
sonally acquainted, and increas- 
ingly difficult as the number and 
the classes of men addressed in a 
single form letter increase. That 
is the real reason for making sure 
that your letter is not aimed at a 
class too broad for practical pur- 
poses. 


KNOWING INDIVIDUALS AS WELL AS 
THE CLASS 


“As for the need of taking the 
other man’s point of view, I do 


*not need to emphasize to you the 


extreme importance of this. It is 
the one big necessary thing in 
letter writing which lies back of 
all the other fundamentals which 
go to make letters that get the re- 
sults desired by the writers. 
Therefore, first, last, and for- 
ever, you will study to know what 
kind of men in general are the 
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salesmen who can sell your prod- 
uct. You will, of course, take ev- 
ery opportunity to learn some- 
thing about them ‘as a class both 
from their letters and from per- 
sonal contact—creating opportuni- 
ties for personal contact with 
them as often as possible. Find 
out in particular how they react 
to certain suggestions, and to sug- 
gestions put in different ways. 
“You probably have already 
found that it pays, for example, 
to state facts, and let the men 
draw their own conclusions rather 
than to present directly your own 
conclusions with respect to the 
solutions of the problem involved 
in their job—that of getting in 
more business; and you have 
probably learned long ago that it 
pays, in handling salesmen, not to 
command them to do things arbi- 
trarily and directly, but to make 
full use of the law of suggestion. 
“Instead of taking up a specific 
criticism of your letter this time, 
let me enumerate a few points 
that should, I think, be incorpo- 
rated in every letter. I will put 
down the points offhand: 
“Naturalness. You should try 
hard to be natural, even though 
that means crude expression to 
a certain extent. By this, I don’t 
mean to suggest that I think your 
expression is ungrammatical or 
unrhetorical. On the other hand, 
I think you are too careful about 
saying things correctly. You 
give me that impression. Occa- 
sional carelessness, or off-hand- 
edness of expression is one suc- 
cessful way of making the reader 
feel that you are talking to him 
naturally,—therefore sincerely. 
“But, of course, the best way 
to gain this most desirable ele- 
ment of ‘style’ in the letter is 
simply to be natural. A great 
many men seem to find that diffi- 
cult when it comes to writing. 
They imagine that writing is 
something different from talking. 
They talk naturally, but they write 
unnaturally. Therefore talk off 
your form letters—perhaps after 
you have jotted down on paper 
what you want to say, with the 
points arranged in about the or- 
der you want to tell them. 
“This reminds me that many’ 
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men not only think there is a real 
difference between writing and 
talking, but also that there is the 
same sort of difference between a 
form letter and an ordinary letter 
to an individual, You, for ex- 
ample, write excellent letters to 
me as an individual, but your let- 
ters to a group of men are not as 
good. One way to make the form 
letter as good as the individual 
letter is to single out an individual 
in the class to whom you are 
writing the form letter—an indivi- 
dual who as nearly as possible is 
representative of the entire class 
—and then talk to him alone. 

“The degree of naturalness in 
the letter will be in direct pro- 
portion to the degree of vividness 
with which you actually see the 
addressee while writing him. 
This applies to all letters. It is 
one of the greatest uses of good 
imagination in business. There- 
fore, again, the necessity often of 
subdividing the people to whom 
a form letter is addressed—just 
to give the imagination a better 
chance to concentrate on an in- 
dividual—a _ definite, typical, in- 
dividual person, not a stenographer 
or a piece of paper. 

“You will have to excuse me for 
dwelling so long on this matter of 
naturalness. But it is such close 
kin to sincerity and credibility 
that I should have slighted their 
significance had I not given the 
time to it. And now that I have 
started to enumerate the charac- 
teristics of good letters, I can’t 
very well stop until I have cov- 
ered the one just suggested. 

“Credibility. Unless the ad- 
dressee believes ali you say, bet- 
ter not say it. This again in- 
volves reading your letter through 
his mind, which in turn involves 
knowledge of him. And I can’t 
resist the chance again to say 
that the writer can not know too 
much about the reader—in order 
that he may criticise his thoughts 
and expressions through the mind 
of the reader, and determine as 
far as possible just what the re- 
actions of the reader will be to 
each of his suggestions. This 
matter of taking the reader's point 
of view is a sort of sub-funda- 
mental principle back of all the 
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other fundamental rules of ef. 
fective letter writing. 

“It is directly back of injecting 
the element of credibility. But 
there are numerous pointers less 
fundamental and more specific, 
One of the best of these isto 
produce proof for every statement 
made which might be questioned 
with respect to its truth. And per- 
haps the best way to produce 
proof is to be specific and definite 
at every turn, and never general, 
I know this is not new or start- 
ling ; but the startling thing about 
it is that so few writers of let- 
ters practise the fact that one or 
two actually definite cases have 
more weight with the average man 
than a whole book of general as- 
sertions. 

“If an occasional general state- 
ment is necessary, back it up with 
proof by citing as many actual 
cases as necessary. The biggest 
strides in advertising copy writing 
have been made right here. You 
no doubt have noticed this in con- 
nection with certain advertising 
copy which is extremely effective 
simply because it constitutes an 
overwhelming stream of definite 
PROOF—and a_ corresponding 
lack of general statements. 

“‘Bunk’ and ‘generalizations’ 
are synonymous terms, 

“There are other important gen- 
eral characteristics of good let- 
ters; but I have already taken so 
much space and time for one or 
two of them that I shall have to 
wait for your next letter before 
‘producing the proof’ by a specific 
application to your work. 

“Yet, I mentioned the greatest 
objection to your first sales letter 
at the opening of this letter. You 
made the job of writing it ex- 
tremely difficult by trying to write 
the same letter to three distinctly 
different classes of salesmen, The 
man who writes effective letters 
usually avoids handicapping him- 
self like that. 

“Yours cordially, 


“Otp SALT.” 


Hickman Price has been elected secre: 
tary and treasurer of the J. Shepherd 


Clark Company, New York, publisher 
of El Comercio, the export journal. 
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Store Windows 


When the president of a big tobacco concern installs a 
new store in a town, his first step is to station men on 
the various corners showing the greatest amount of traffic 
for the purpose of computing possible customers who pass 
during a stated period of time. The corner showing the 
greatest number is usually selected. 


Results of this policy have been such that this man has 
the largest number of chain stores in the United States 
and the biggest business of its kind in the world. 


His investigators were not there to pass judgment as to the 
possible refinement or literacy of these men; they did not 
judge a man by the cut of his clothes nor the style of his 
shoes. It was none of their business nor did they care 
whether he was Protestant or Catholic— Progressive or 
Democrat—Pan-Slav or Pro-German—he was a possible 
customer —by virtue of necessity a purchaser of clothes, 
shoes and food products, and by desire a purchaser of 
tobacco. 


- This policy has been pursued from time immemorial by 
the greatest retail merchants, who likewise choose their 
advertising mediums in the same way. 


Your advertisements are your store windows, and the 
greater the number who pass them the better is your 
chance of doing a bigger business, 


Picking a home “‘is something else again” as Perlmutter says, for then 
is prejudice given full sway. These merchant princes pick their 
homes in exclusive sections away from the paths of travel, away from 
the throngs of people where their money has been made. 


You may have a prejudice for a magazine of one or two hundred 
thousand circulation for your own particular use in your home, but 
you don’t let this prejudice interfere with your selection of those great 
publications of enormous circulation who reach millons of readers, 
with prejudice as strong as your own and to which prejudice you 
must cater if you desire the greatest returns for the money you invest 
in advertising. 

The American Sunday Magazine is a store window passed by more 
than 6,000,000 purchasers the first of every month. 


“And It Goes Into Over 2,000,000 Homes.”’ 


AMERICAN SUNDAY (Monthly) MAGAZINE 


CHARLES S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 908 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


MAGAZINE 


will be forty-one years old in Novem- 
ber. Asa sort of celebration, and first 
and foremost of the many attractions 
which will mark the beginning of this 
new volume, we announce a _ twelve- 
month serial entitled 


“The Lost Prince” 
~ ya 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 


Author of ‘‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ 
“‘T. Tembaron,’’ “The Dawn of a 
Tomorrow,’’ ‘‘ The Secret Garden,’’ etc. 


Almost all of Mrs. Burnett’s popular 
stories for younger readers from ‘‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy”? to ‘‘Racketty-Pack- 
etty House’’ were written for and pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas. Fathers and 
mothers of the present generation will 
never forget the eagerness with which, 
in their own childhood days, they fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy from month to month, in the pages 
of the magazine. And now its distin- 
guished author returns to St. Nicholas 
with another fascinating boy hero and 
a romance of thrilling interest and 
special timeliness. 










LAST ADVERTISING FORMS for this im- 
portant November number close October 10th 














How Can Manufacturers 
Foreign Competition in 





Meet 


American Market? 


Facts Shown by a Canvass of Leading Industries 


By Joseph A. Appel 


Advertising Director, Wanamaker’s, New York and Philadelphia 


N considering this situation we 

must keep in mind these three 
things : 

1. All foreign merchandise im- 
ported into the United States is 
less than 10 per cent of the mer- 
chandise consumed here, reaching 
an annual total, however, of the 
enormous sum of nearly two bil- 
lions of dollars. 

2. In such goods as cottons, 
woolens, linens, silks, laces, ho- 
siery, gloves, which make up most 
of our imported dry goods, there 
were in bond, September 1, in 
New York City, only about a mil- 
lion dollars less than last year at 
that time, making only a 10 per 
cent shortage. 

3. The shortage of foreign 
merchandise, due to the war, will 
be felt very little this fall and 
winter as shipments are generally 
completed. The great shortage, if 
war continues, ‘will come next 
spring. 

A survey of the general dry 
goods field, made in direct touch 
with American and European 
markets, shows the following con- 
dition so far as manufacturers are 
disclosing their plans. 

GeNERAL—A large New York 
importer, recounting the difficulty 
of obtaining foreign goods at this 
time, announces that he has added 
new lines to his various domestic 
departments such as china, glass, 
toys, dolls, house furnishings, 
enamel and china ware, leather 
goods, fancy goods, druggists’ sun- 
dries, brushes, toilet articles, 
gloves and laces; and that he is 
“now concentrating his efforts on 
domestic goods”; that “the need 
for domestic goods under exist- 
ing conditions is phenomenal and 
the domestic factories are prepar- 





_ Address made before the Representa- 
tives’ Club, New York, Sept. 17, 1914. 


ing to meet the greatly increased 
demand.” 

Smrks AND Dress Goops— 
Twenty years ago we imported 87 
per cent of our silks and made 13 
per cent. To-day these figures are 
reversed and we import less than 
20 per cent and make ourselves 
more than 80 per cent. 

With an American silk manu- 
facturer selling his product in 
Paris, where it is used by the 
great dressmakers, it seems as 
though we did produce silks as 
fine as those made abroad. But 
this is not strictly true. We are 
the peer of any nation in making 
plain color silks and in fancy silks 
of the cheaper grades, but in the 
fine novelty silks we do not yet 
compete. There are in bond in 
New York to-day $1,800,000 of 
imported silk dress goods in ad- 
dition to large stocks in importers 
and merchants’ hands. Unless the 
war continues long there will be 
little pressure on the American 
silk manufacturers to attempt to 
produce the silks in which for- 
eign countries excel. 

Dress Goops—The head of one 
of the largest American dress 
fabric mills says: “The American 
manufacturers and converters 
have the greatest opportunity of 
their lives at present for future 
business, if they were given the 
proper encouragement to manu- 
facture the higher class wool and 
cotton fabrics by the American 
merchants, as they can weave and 
print and finish equal to the Eng- 
lish and French competitors and 
they are right in a position to 
operate if given full support. In 
the next two or three years we 
will make big progress along the 
better lines, and the only draw- 
back at present is on account of 
the dyes. But I am sure, and 
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hope, that America will be able to 
overcome that part in the near 
future.” 

This statement is very en- 
couraging, but we must remem- 
ber that it comes from an Ameri- 
can mill which has sold its prod- 
uct in Paris in competition with 
French fabrics, a feat that we be- 
lieve few other American dress 
goods manufacturers have accom- 
plished. If all American dress 
goods manufacturers were equal 
to this concern, there would be 
little difficulty in replacing for- 
eign-made dress goods with an 
American product. 

I might add that we have 
always given this manufacturer 
the greatest support and have sold 
great quantities of his merchan- 
dise. 

Dyes AND RAw MaATERIALS— 
The question of dyes is a serious 
one, as America has been de- 
pending upon Germany for the 
dyes extracted from coal tar prod- 
ucts. Only a limited supply is on 
hand and on September 1, the 
coal tar colors in bond in New 
York amounted to only $36,664, as 
against $245,656, of the same date 
last year. Immediately war was 
declared, some of the great 
American manufacturers using 
dye set at work their chemists, 
seeking a substitute for the Ger- 
man dyes. But this only shows 
how ill-prepared we are to meet 
the emergency, and will take some 
time before we are able to pro- 
duce our own American dyes that 
will give satisfaction. 

For basic raw materials we are 
largely dependent upon foreign 
countries for such things as raw 
silk, hides, bristles, mineral oils 
and perfume oils ysed in toilet 
goods and skins for making 
gloves. The scarcity of these 
raw materials will develop as I 
read the reports on other lines of 
merchandise. 

Rrssons—Not over 12 per cent 
of the ribbons used in America 
are imported. The war, therefore, 
has little real effect on the ribbon 
business. Mills in France being 
retarded, there will come to this 
country a great quantity of Japan- 
_ ese and Chinese raw silk, which will 
lower its price and greatly boost 
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ribbon 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES—In a 
half dozen years the American 
production of laces, embroideries 
and kindred lines has grown from 
about two per cent to nearly 10 
per cent of the total consumption, 


the American business. 


The lace industry shows com- 
mendable enterprise and some 
lace is really being designed here. 
But generally speaking, our manu- 
facturers do not seem to be doing 
much to replace the kind of laces 
made abroad. The few mills turn- 
ing out silk laces, embroidered net 
edges, flouncings, all-overs, are 
running at top speed, some of 
them night and day, but as yet 
there have been no evidences of 
enlarging their plants or of new 
factories going up. Importers 
representing the St. Gall and 
Calais markets are still taking 
orders, and factories there are 
said to be running. 

LINENS, GLOVES AND Furs— 
There is no American substitute 
to speak of for European linens 
except the cotton mercerized table 
linens and the “union” towels, 
which are made of cotton and 
linen, ‘both of which even before 
the war began to take the place 
of the cheaper grades of linens, 
which could no longer be pro- 
duced, because of the rising cost 
of flax. 

The linen manufactories of Ire- 
land and Scotland seem to be 
running and filling orders and 
most Irish and Scotch factories 
have yarns enough to last them 
from three to six months. But 
beginning next spring there is 
bound to be a scarcity of linens, 
and the American-made cotton 
substitutes will undoubtedly take 
their place in the cheaper grades. 
Importers of linens are now mak- 
ing inquiries about American- 
made substitutes, which shows the 
trend of the times. : 

No perceptible movement ts 
under way to meet the shortage 
of foreign gloves. A strike of 
some of the American manufac- 
turers complicates the situation. 
The fact that most of the skins 
come from Europe further com- 
plicates the situation. American 
glove manufacturers have not 
enough skins to fill their orders 
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238,333 


From New York to San Francisco—from Toronto to 
New Orleans, there has been a steady increase in the 
news-stand sale of McClure’s Magazine as compared 
with the same months last year. The average increase 
per month in the whole country, for the first six 
months this year as compared with the first six months 
of nineteen thirteen is 39,722. 


A Gain of 238,333 for 6 Months 


There can be but one interpretation of a consistent 
news-stand gain. More homes each month want 
McClure’s Magazine. The American public likes 
good, live articles and clean fiction. And that is why 
the public the country over is buying at the full retail 
price—more copies on the stands today than ever 
before in the twenty-one years’ history of McClure’s 
Magazine. 


Of course, this is having a wholesome effect upon the 
subscription circulation—because McClure’s is con- 
stantly winning recognition in new homes. 


Our representatives have a wonderfully interesting 
advertising story for you about McClure’s. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
McClure Building 
New York 
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THE LOS ANGELES 


EXAMINER 
The Paper of Results 


The Western Motor Car Company writes: “From 
our exclusive advertisement in the Sunday Examiner 
we sold 205 Saxon Cars at $469 each.” This adver- 
tisement cost $70 and produced $96,145 sales. 








The Indestructo Luggage Shop writes: “On Sun- 
day, July 12th, we ran exclusively in the Examiner a 
20-inch display advertisement on two. special Suit 
Cases. On Monday we completely sold out one of 
the suit cases, and almost as many of the other. Con- 
sidering that the article was one which a person buys 
but two or three times in a lifetime, we believe our 
sale the most successful ever held in Los Angeles.” 





Wm. J. Grow, Photo-Camera Specialist, writes: 
“After two weeks with no replies from other papers, 
I transferred to the Examiner. The results have 
been most gratifying, not only in the number but 
the class of patrons. In one day 22 customers said, 
‘I saw your ad in the Examiner.’ The confidence 
Examiner readers have in the advertising columns 
is surely remarkable when a small ad will draw the 
quantity and quality of buyers up an elevator to the 
third floor to pay a higher price for better quality. 
After this experience I set down the Examiner as 
the one direct channel to convey my story to the 
public.” Mr. Grow used a small classified advertise- 
ment. ° 


Eloquent Testimony. 


Proof of the Pudding. 

Similar Results Await You. 
The Examiner leads its nearest morning contem- 
porary in circulation by more than 10,000 weekdays 
and 53,000 Sundays. It is a member of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


The Los Angeles Examiner 


M. D. Hunton, W. H. Wilson, 
220 Fifth Ave., Hearst Building, 
New York. hicago. 





























for this autumn’s trade. Expecta- 
tion is that the spring business 
will be largely on silk gloves, 
which are manufactured almost 
exclusively in America, and the 
American makers are already pre- 
paring for an unusually large pro- 
duction. 

This report from a fur expert 
is very interesting indeed: 

“It may be that the war will 
bring to New York a raw fur 
market which has been centered 
in London for no reason other 
than custom. With furs largely 
grown on this continent, the 
American fur dealer, whose busi- 
ness it is to buy skins and con- 
vert them into garments, has to 
cross the ocean, bid in the pelt 
and then bring it back to America. 
Nothing except custom, and the 
supremacy of German dyes, has 
prevented skins from coming di- 
rect from the trapping grounds to 
New York. 

“Now, because of the war, there 
will be no October sales of furs 
in London, perhaps no January 
sales. Canada, to dispose of her 
stock, must ship direct to New 
York. Therefore, even if New 
York may not become the world’s 
market for furs, it may become 
the market for the Western 
Hemisphere. There is no good 
reason why London or any other 
city should be the market any lon- 
ger. Europe is the natural mar- 
ket for Russian furs, but not 
American.” 

UpHo.steriEs — Manufacturers 
of upholstery and kindred lines in 
this country are not as yet pre- 
pared to reach out after export 
business or supply deficiencies in 
the home market for the reason 
that supplies in the way of yarns, 
dyes and bleaching and finishing 
material are themselves largely 
imported from the European 
countries now at war, and there is 
only sufficient stock in this coun- 
try to last about three months. 
They are, however, trying to con- 
serve their supplies of these ma- 
terials to meet demands for ma- 
terials for domestic consumption. 
In the lace-curtain trade, not only 
are nets largely imported from 
England and France, but a large 
proportion of the yarns used in 
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the domestic manufacture of net 
is imported. This probably means 
that there will be a large increase 
in the use of scrims, muslins, 
marquisettes and similar fabrics 
to take the place of net as a foun- 
dation for lace curtains. 

House FurnisHincs—Manufac- 
turers are seeking information, 
but no one seems to have any- 
thing definite in mind. Here cus- 
tom and prestige have much to do 
with the situation. America now 
makes cutlery as good as the Ger- 
man, but people persist in de- 
manding German cutlery, which 
has had a reputation for years. 
German baskets have long been 
in demand, but the Japanese are 
cutting into this trade. American 
makers have not yet succeeded in 
matching the various baskets of 
certain ‘hinds and grades. Per- 
haps the greatest specimen of 
enterprise that has come to me is 
that of a New York importer of 
Hartz Mountain canaries, so much 
in demand for Christmas. When 
the war broke out he sent over 
some of his men to get the birds 
and bring them back, as shipments 
were held up. But they were 
Germans, and were caught in 
England and made prisoners of 
war. Now this importer is send- 
ing over other men, not Germans, 
who will attempt to go into the 
German market, get the canaries 
and bring them out through Rot- 
terdam, caring for them and feed- 
ing them on their way over the 
Atlantic. 

CHINA AND GLASs—Some 
French shipments and English 
shipments are coming in, but none 
from Austria and Germany. The 
American potteries are few and 
only mediocre, and there are no 
signs of expansion or an attempt 
to get the market formerly sup- 
plied by Europe. 

To begin with we have not yet 
discovered in this country the 
right clay, either for very fine 
china or for the common china. 
We get from the South a cer- 
tain clay that does for medium- 
priced porcelain or earthenware. 
The Government, however, is said 
to be searching for new deposits 
of clay. Neither have we the 
trained, skilled workmen that 
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Europe has developed after many 
centuries. 

In glass America leads the 
world—both in cut glass and in 
pressed glass. 

Little effort is being made to 
capture the South American trade 
because we do not make the kind 
of wares, either in china or in 
glass, that are required there, and 
because South America asks long 
credit. 

HosIEry AND UNDERWEAR—Even 
before the war American manu- 
facturers were selling hosiery 
and underwear to England and 
France, so there is little difficulty 
in replacing the foreign product 
except in price (on some grades) 
and in the finer novelties. 

In plain silk hosiery, now large- 
ly replacing cotton and _lisle. 
America is the peer of the world. 

In plain underwear we also ex- 
cel, but we depend upon Europe 
for the trimmings in our novel- 
ties, and the shortage in these has 
caused some American mills to 
suspend. 

Generally speaking, the Ameri- 
can manufacturers of both ho- 
siery and underwear are running 
at full and extra capacity now, 
while before the war their busi- 
ness was slack. But they are 
making only their old lines, only 
a few attempting to replace the 
foreign novelties on which there 
is a shortage. 

As for handkerchiefs there is 
enough stock on hand here and 
abroad, and being made to last 
over the winter, unless shipments 
from Great Britain and France 
are blocked. 

The only American substitute 
so far is cotton and cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, and they are not much 
in demand as they are greatly in- 
ferior to linen. 

Shipments of French perfumes 
are still coming into the country. 
But American manufacturers 
are making efforts to capture a 
larger share of the trade. The 
high-grade mineral oil so largely 
used in cold cream has _ hereto- 
fore been imported from Bel- 
gium, but American chemists are 
now working on a substitute, and 
it is hoped that we will soon have 
an American oil to replace the 





imported article. Here again we 
meet the question of substituting 
the basic raw product, for the 
basic material for even so com- 
mon a thing as toilet soap comes 
from abroad, and as yet we have 
been unable to catch from the 
flowers in this country the subtle 
perfume which is captured in the 
foreign countries, sealed up in oii 
and later made into perfume. 
Here is a chance for a Burbank 
to solve the difficulty. 

LEATHER GOODS, 
SHoes—American leather goods 
manufacturers are said to be 
swamped with orders, and are re- 
fusing even to make special de- 
signs for customers. But they 
are showing little originality, be- 
ing satisfied, apparently, that 
American merchants will have to 
take whatever they produce. This 
is one great fault of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer—he overlooks 
the fact that when foreign compe- 
tition reopens the American peo- 
ple will demand novelties, and 
there will be a market for foreign 
leather novelty goods for the 
American manufacturer who can- 
not produce them. 

The great shortage in toys will 
be in dolls, which are not yet pro- 
duced in America so long as they 
are made in Germany. America 
can substitute for most other 
kinds of toys better than she can 
for dolls. There will be no dearth 
of toys, for it is merely a matter 
of substituting different kinds, 
and if foreign toys are not in the 
market American-made will be 
sold. The manufacturers in gen- 
eral are running their factories 
double time to be in a position to 
fill their orders (which are almost 
double any previous year). Some 
of them have done a lot of talk- 
ing as to what they would do to 
manufacture goods to take the 
place of the foreign-made. So 
far they have done very little in 
producing them. 

SHoes—Fifty-two millions of 
cattle hides are imported into this 
country each year. About two- 
thirds of this comes from Canada, 
Mexico and the South American 
countries. In addition this coun- 
try exports quite a number of calf 
skins, and as this export is cut off 
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We sold----- 1,400,000++ 
We delivered 1,500,000-- 


For some time the circulation of the 


ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES 


has been quoted as 1,400,000+. It has been a very 
generous plus, indeed. 


Gradually the circulation began to creep upward until 
it had passed the 1,500,000 mark. It was a great temp- 
tation to put the quotation at that amount, for round 
numbers are easy to say and remember. 


But not until the 1,500,000 could have a plus sign put 
after it isa new quotation made. It is again a very gen 
erous plus. 


See: 
August 23 ; : ; 1,524,330 
August 30 : : ‘ 1,522,830 
September 6. .... 1,524,330 
September 13. : P 1,523,830 
September 20. ‘ : 1,589,830 
September 27 . : ; 1,574,830 


an average of 1,543,360, with every promise of growing 
greater. 


Such a sound circulation as this, in and around the 
thirteen greatest buying centers of the country, at the 
current rate, is an extra good advertising buy. 


So now we put the plus sign after the 1,500,000—so 
thus, 1,500,000 +. 
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to a certain extent there will not 
be a great shortage of shoe 
leather in this country. The 
leather people are asking an ad- 
vance, but the manufacturers say 
they have no trouble in supplying 
themselves for future needs at old 
prices, and there appears no real 
reason for an advance in shoes for 
at least another nine months no 
matter how long the war may 
continue, 

MEN’s CLOTHING AND FURNISH- 
1ncs—Little competition in this 
class of merchandise, although 
woolens have advanced in price 


on account of the shortage of raw © 


material and dyes. 

FASHIONS IN WoMEN’s Dress— 
Here we meet two much-mooted 
questions: Will America receive 
Paris fashions this autumn? and 
can America produce her own 
fashions? 

The first question is already an- 
swered: Wanamaker’s alone has 
received 170 gowns ‘and wraps 
from Paris since the war—ninety- 
nine new models being exhibited 
to-day. 

The second question will be an- 
swered when American designers 
show what they can do on their 
Own initiative. 

American fashions are not a 
question of patriotism; they are a 
question of genius. 

People in any country will have 
what they want so long as they 
have the money to buy it. 

Stores will furnish what people 
want wherever it is to be pro- 
cured. This is the business of 
stores. 

It is idle to say we will wear 
only American fashions in Amer- 
ica, or that we will create our own 
fashions. We cannot change hu- 
man nature, and we cannot change 
the laws of trade. 

Woman’s nature says, “I want the 
most artistic fashions I can find.” 
The law of economics says the 
country that can produce the most 
artistic fashions will get woman’s 
trade. 

So far France has produced the 
most artistic fashions in millinery, 
in dresses, in wraps, in’ blouses, 
and France gets the business. It 
is futile to deny this. American 
manufacturers would be the last 
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to deny this, for they know how 
much they depend upon France 
for ideas and fashions, and how 
helpless they would be without this 
inspiration, 

Realiy, America gets a great 
deal more from France than she 
pays for, because for every one 
original French dress we buy and 
wear in this country we copy and 
reproduce at least a hundred. 

“Made in America” is a fine 
slogan, and it is fine patriotism to 
support home industries. But it 
is still finer patriotism to produce 
the world’s finest merchandise, It 
is finer patriotism to create a sci- 
entific tariff that will protect 
American manufacturers against 
cheap labor abioad, and enable 
them to produce the finest mer- 
chandise. And it is finer patriot- 
ism to establish a ship subsidy so 
that we may build an American 
merchant marine to carry this 
American-made merchandise to 
the uttermost commercial ends of 
the earth. 

To do patriotic things is better 
than to talk patriotism. In cer- 
tain cigar stores over the city I 
see ‘signs that read “Buy Ameri- 
can-made Goods.” And when I 
buy a cigar there and tear off the 
band I find in small type under- 
neath the gold label the words 
“Made in Germany”! We cannot 
get rid of the law of the survival 
of the fittest. The best and cheap- 
est merchandise, quality for qual- 
ity, will always find its market. 

1. American manufacturers are 
undoubtedly carefully and serious- 
ly studying the situation. 

2. They are cautious in expand- 
ing, due to lack of knowledge of 
what to do and how to do it, to 
the tightness of the money market, 
to the partial inability at once to 
duplicate foreign goods, and the 
fear of competition on these goods 
after the war is over, and foreign 
industries become normal. : 

3. Such expansion as is going 
on in American manufactures is 
mainly on the lines they have been 
making, few new lines being de- 
veloped. 

4. Our inability successfully to 
compete with certain foreign 
merchandise is due at this stage 
of our development to 














(a) Rapid growth of the 
country which tempted us to 
take the easiest course—getting 
our basic products elsewhere in- 
stead of making them, becoming 
assemblers and, to an extent, 
copyists instead of actual mak- 
ers and. originators, 

(b) Lack of thoroughness in 
our work, caused by a character 
developed by our quick, strenu- 
ous, get-rich-quick way of work- 


ing. 

<c) Lack of artistic and crea- 
tive genius (except in mechanics 
and electricity), due mainly to 
the youth of the country. Art 
comes late in a nation’s develop- 
ment. 

(d) Insistence on price be- 
fore quality—practically every- 
thing we make is made to meet 
a price instead of being made 
the best we know how to make 
it. 
(e) The lack of a scientific 

and stable tariff which will pro- 

tect the investment of capital in 
industries that compete with 
foreign products. 

1. “Imported” is not a fetish— 
imported fashions and imported 
merchandise are in demand in the 
United States because at the mo- 
ment, as a rule, they are superior 
to anything we create. 

2. To replace this imported mer- 
chandise we must at least equal it. 

3. To equal imported merchan- 
dise we must get down to its foun- 
dation and build up. 

4. Having never failed in any- 
thing it attempted the American 
nation is capable of winning the 
world’s markets by the superiority 
of its products, if it sets its head 
and heart and hands seriously, pa- 
tiently, and scientifically and ever- 
lastingly to the work. 

The highest patriotism is te pro- 
duce the goods. : 





A “Made-in-America” Depart- 
ment Store 


According to a statement made by 
Robert Lee Dunn, managing director 
of the Pan-American Association, Senor 
N. Martinez, one of the most prominent 
merchants in Bolivia, plans to open a 
large department store there, featuring 

ods made in America. ‘He is now in 

ew York,” said Mr. Dunn, “with a 
corps of buyers who usually make their 
purchases in the markets of Europe.” 
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Anthony Hope 
"A Young Man's Year” 


ERE is another instance of th: splendid $1.50 books 

by well known authors which MUNSEY readers 

get each month for only 15c.—get them in one issue and 
get them first before they are published in book form. 


The NOVEMBER MUNSEY is timely, intere sting, 
educational. 


It contains five European War features in addition to a 
wealth of clever short stories, articles, poems, etc., beau- 


Each month MUNSEY’S offers to its readers 
and to rtisers a steadily increasing value 
that is exceptional in the magazine field. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 
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The Kind of “Literature” 
That Gets a Reading 


A Look Over the Shoulder of the 
Man Who Sifts Booklets, Cata- 
logues and Other Advertising 
Matter in a Large Office—Why 
He Discards Some and Files 
Other Specimens 


By an Architect 
MANAGE an architect's office. 
One of my duties is to open 

the mail. I am not the office boy, 
or the stenographer, but a man 
with technical training and prac- 
tical experience, so I can attend to 
most of the letters myself. It is 
the rule in most architects’ and 
builders’ offices of any size to have 
some such man to handle the rou- 
tine of the business, leaving the 
employer free to handle the clients 
and supervise the designing, or 
construction in a broader sense. 

After I have read and answered 
the letters, which come within my 
duties, and there are few which 
do not, I put them, together with 
copies of my answers to them, on 
my employer’s desk for him to 
read. 1 separate the mail on his 
desk in two piles; one containing 
business letters; the other adver- 
tising matter. It is of the ad. 
vertising matter that I wish to 
speak. 

First come those letters marked 
“Personal,” but which are a crude 
device to attract attention. A sort 
of sixth sense tells me whether to 
open them or not. I am a little 
quick tempered, and perhaps sev- 
eral worthy firms have had their 
literature consigned to the waste- 
basket for lying to me, or rather 
to my employer. 

What gets on my employer’s 
desk must be about something new 
in the building line; some definite 
information about an article or 
process. He is a busy man, my 
employer, and he cannot waste 
time reading that the “American 
Seal Cement Coatings” will pro- 
tect concrete and cement surfaces 
from disintegration; a property 
that this material shares in ¢om- 
mon with all other cement coat- 
ings. The advertisement is about 
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10144” by 16%”, nicely printed and 
arranged, but what does it tell 
me? It does not mention price, 
color, method of application, or 
any other useful thing, so far as 
I am concerned, except the fact 
above mentioned ; it prevents dis- 
integration and, therefore, makes 
cement waterproof. I found this 
in a waste-basket, where I put it 
a while ago, doing duty as a 
double bottom, and very well, too. 

Here is one that is worth while. 
It is the booklet lately issued by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, explaining the effect of 
copper upon steel, for roofing tin. 
The cover appealed to me at first. 
The absence of a firm name on it, 
if nothing else, impelled me to 
look into the book to see who is- 
sued it. Indolent curiosity is one 
of the strong points in my make- 


up. 

Whoever wrote that booklet 
started right in by telling the real 
objection to tin roofs at the pres- 
ent day, their lack of durability. 
The tendency to get full of holes 
which most American-made tin 
roofs have is almost beyond belief, 
and this booklet gave the real 
reason in a few words, all on the 
first page. I turned the page over 
and kept on reading until I had 
finished the book. . It started with 
the truth, which I already knew, 
gave me useful information, told 
of the experiments with the new 
material, called “C. B. Open 
Hearth,” showed photographs of 
tests with other materials under 
the same conditions, tabulated the 
results of the tests, gave the time- 
honored arguments in favor of 
tin, and especially “C. B. Open 
Hearth,” as a roofing material, 
and, best of all, gave specifications 
for the use of the new plates and 
data on costs and roof loads. 
This went on the desk with a spe- 
cial note, and the next tin roof 
order from this office was Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company’s 
“C. B. Open Hearth.” 

Blotters seem to have gone out 
of style. I always save those 
which blot with both sides, but 
the others are thrown away. Ifa 
bottle of ink spills on a drawing, 
I can’t stop to see if a blotter is 
one-sided or not. There is a good 
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What Others Say: 


The Security Bank of New York 


From the many pleasant 
things we hear about your work, 
we are led to believe that your 
plant must be the last word in 
printing. Certainly the specimens 
that have come to our attention 
cannot possibly be excelled. 

The growth of your business 
from the small beginning of a few 
years ago to the present plant, 
should be very gratifying to you, 
and as its life-blood passes through 
the arteries of this Bank, we re al- 
ize how active it is, and that it 
abounds in red and_ healthful 
corpuscles, which reflect the color 
and strength of your own person- 
ality. 

Very truly yours, 
R. Ross Appleton, 
President. 


The Review of Reviews 
Company 


It is a pleasure to say that in 
all the history of the Review of 
Reviews, extending over nearly a 
quarter century, and in its many 
and varied dealings with printers 
of all sorts, we have found none 
who approach the special manu- 
facturing problems of this publish- 
ing house with more ready intelli- 
gence and friendly co-operation 
than the Charles Francis Press. 
It certainly helps the work-a-day 
life of a publisher to deal with a 
printing establishment managed 
4 rincipals who are honest men 

gentlemen. 

Sincerely yours, 
Charles D. Lanier, 
reasurer. 


Greenhut-Siegel Cooper 
ompany 


In reply to your inquiry rela- 
tive to the handling of our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue would say 
that the same was very satisfac- 
tory, andin order that you may 
have documental evidence that 
we are perfectly satisfied I am 
sending you this note. 

Very truly yours, 
M. P. Speck. 


Herman Behr & Company, Inc. 


In reference to our Sandpaper 
Catalog which you recently made 
up for us, would state that we 
are exceedingly pleased with the 
work, and would take great pleas- 
ure in recommending your house 
to others, as this one order has 
shown us that you can turn out 
work of good quality, promptly 
and satisfactorily. We shall cer- 
tainly do business again together. 

Yours very truly, 
M. E. Paisel. 
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One far-reaching result of the Fy 
credits and collections. This sug 


carefully evidence of a printers 


edition work to him; they should 
placed that the job will be deliver 
are looking for such a printer, we 


Responsibility 





Being one of the oldest as well as the largest 
printers in New York; having stood the tests 
of past periods of depression there is no ques- 
tion as to our ability to weather the. present 
squall. We are rated AAI in Dun’s, and 
the Typo Mercantile reports rates us 
$100,000 to $300,000. 


Personal Equipment 





It is the personal element of our organiza- 
tion that has had the most to do with our 
success. Most of our employees have been 
with us for years; each is a specialist in his 
field: each is saturated with the ideal, that 
a successful printing business must be built 
on unusual service. We are above all a 
“service establishment.” 
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 sgean upheaval is its effect on 
sug | gests that advertisers should weigh 
e's | responsibility before entrusting big 
wuld | make sure before the order is 
iver | ed promptly. To advertisers who 
we | offer the following evidence: 





Reliability 





st Our plant covers over 50,000 feet of floor 
ts space and cost nearly $400,000. It goes 
$- without saying that with such equipment we 
nt can deliver your big edition work, when you 
id want it, and as you want it. The letters 


us reproduced on these pages conclusively 
prove that. 


Mechanical Equipment 





a Our mechanical equipment is of a type that 
ur can handle the largest catalogue or the 
en smallest in the most economical way. Our 
his capacity on catalogues, from copy to mailing, 
vat is greater than any commercial printing and 


uilt binding establishment in the world. We 
la have a bindery capacity of 52,000 two- 
hundred page catalogues a day. 


cis|Press—New York 


mbine effomy of production, with positive deliveries and 
opporiify to figure on your next catalogue or booklet. 
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What Others Say: 


New Netherland Bank 

of New Yor! 

We beg to acknowledge your 
favor of March 2oth, enclosing 
your financial statement, and are 
very glad to notice the additional 
and continued strength which ap- 
pears in your statemenr from year 
to year. 

If all business accounts were 
on the same basis of financial 
strength and capable management 
as yours, our financial worries and 
anxieties would be at an end. 

Please accept our sincere con- 
gratulations on the statement 
which you have submitted us, and 
trusting that the year to come will 
bring you even greater prosperity 
than any that has preceded it, we 
remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Adams Brown, 
President. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
ompany 


You are to be congratulated 
on the splendid handling of our 
Annual Review Number, which 
is the second largest copy of 
PRINTERS’ INK ever pub- 
lished. Although it was twice 
the size of our usual copies, it 
was placed in the ma Is on 
schedule time. I can safely state 
that the Charles Francis Press 
proved itself to be one of the best 
equipped printing establishments 
in the country. 

After spending a day at your 
office, going through every branch 
of your establishment, I was fully 
convinced that you have the most 
up-to-date facilities for handling 
any job that might be entrusted 
to you. 

I wish to assure you that ever 
since the printing of our publi- 
cation has been turned over to 
the Charles Francis Press, our 
dealings have been most satis- 
factory. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Hopkins, 
General Manager. 


Electric Vehicle Association 
of America 


This Association takes pleas- 
ure in acknowledging the excellent 
service given by your company in 
connection with the two booklets 
on the electric vehicle published 
by the Association. 

These booklets, which are now 
in their second edition, have been 
broadly distributed throughout 
the country and the Association 
has received a great many com- 
plimentary expressions as to their 
artistic merit as well as the sub- 
ject matter contained therein. 

Yours very truly, 

Frank W. Smith, President. 
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side to everything, and a blotter 
should have two. 

Manutacturers who send 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes 
to us are taking a long chance. 
lf the matter interests me enough 
to make me think it worth my em- 
ployer’s attention, he will prob- 
ably have me write for more in- 
formation; if not, the stamp goes 
into the reserve supply for the 
office boy to soak off in his leisure 
moments. We do not feel under 
obligations to answer an adver- 
tisement for two cents—or two 
dollars—and as a rule, if my em- 
ployer really wishes information 
from a manufacturer, he is will- 
ing to spend his own money for 
the stamp. 

We don’t like to have a manu- 
facturer tell us “For the sake of 
your reputation, you should 
specify Flubdub’s Floor Finish.” 
How thoughtful Flubdub is; how 
solicitous! But here comes Bil- 
dad’s literature, giving the same 
advice, which no sane manufac- 
turer would dare tell an architect 
personally. Certainly, we want 
our reputation unblemished, we 
want our. work to live after we 
have. gone, but we don’t want 
every Flubdub and Bildad giving 
us advice about it. An architect’s 
reputation is a sacred thing to him, 
and an advertiser should take his 
shoes off and leave them at the 
door before he approaches the 
shrine. 

The. American Rolling Mill 
Company. probably spent quite a 
bit of money in telling architects 
that “Ridge rolls, conductor pipes, 
eaves, troughs, metal lath and 
window frames made of quickly- 
rusting, soon-to-be-replaced, mild 
steel sheets never added one iota 
to any architect’s good name— 
never led one single person to 
pick out some one architect. Quite 
the contrary.” 

I am glad to know that “Amer- 
ican Ingot iron will do it—has 
done it—is doing it,” but what 
good does it do me, or my em- 
ployer? The company makes good 
stuff; we all know that, but life, 
in ths business at least, is too 
crowded to have to read unneces- 
sary advice. The company asks 
that a postcard, which is enclosed, 
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be sent it for further information, 
If | sent all the postcards of this 
kind that I was asked to, the 
office would be flooded with sales- 
men, not to mention the time it 
would take to fill out a card for 
an article in which | am not deep- 
ly interested at present, however 
good it may be. 

In this office, “follow-up” let- 
*ters, as | believe advertising men 
call them, are practically useless. 
We are glad to hear about the 
good points of any product, but 
letters about these products, which 
say the same things as the cata- 
logues we have on file, are works 
of supererogation, and are as 
commoniy saved as the big word 
is used. If literature is worth 
filing, by that I do not mean bury- 
ing, but setting aside for easy 
reference, the articles it advertises 
are worth using. If they are 
adapted to the purpose and appeal 
to us, they will be used. 

An architect cannot create jobs, 
on which to specify materials, no 
matter how good they are; the 
best he can do in most cases is to 
file the literature. Then when the 
job comes along, the material in 
the file on the particular subject 
in question will be brought, in my 
own case, to my employer and me, 
We will look through it for cata- 
logues or descriptions of the ar- 
ticle which meet our require- 
ments. We may find a form let- 
ter, mentioning in a general way 
just about the thing we want, but 
there is nothing definite in it, 
nothing by which we can’ specify 
the article. “Write us for fur- 
ther information,” and there isn’t 
time to write: Our loss, of course, 
but the other man’s, too, for we 
specify what some clear-sighted 
manufacturer has thoughtfully de- 
scribed for us in tabloid form. 

The presence in our files of 
clear, concise literature with 
drawings, prices, methods of ap- 
plication, advantages and a scar- 
city of superfluous selling talk is 
a most efficient salesman. When 
we ask a company to send a repre- 
sentative to talk to us, we expect 
him to be well informed, respon- 
sible and able to talk business. 
How much advertising literature 
is able to talk business? It’s alf 


























































right to make a literary social call, 
to say “How do y’do?” but could 
the caller close a sale, if the need 
arose? 

A while ago a letter came, which 
made me mad. I wish I had saved 
it now, so that I could quote from 
it literally. If a salesman, a total 
stranger to you, should come into 
your office and say to you in a jo- 
vial manner “Hello there, Bill, 
you darned old fool!” he would 
probably get your undivided atten- 
tion, and be lucky if that was all 
he got. This letter started out, 
as nearly as I can remember, with 
the words “All architects are 
fools. There, I guess that made 
you sit up, didn’t it?” and then it 
went on to talk about the product 
it was advertising. The rest of 
the letter was about as useful as 
the average form letter, but I 
thought the first line would in- 
terest my employer, so I put the 
letter on his desk. “Say,” he said, 
after reading the opening sen- 
tence, “this fellow is pretty fresh, 
isn’t he?” and he tore the letter 
up without reading the rest of it. 
io he was kind of fresh my- 
self. 

Dignity is a valuable asset, not 
rhetorical dignity, but the dignity 
of truth, undecorated and stated 
without undue emphasis. There 
are so many articles that are per- 
fect, most efficient. the best made, 
that I sometimes long for an ar- 
ticle which its manufacturers 
will admit is not beyond compare. 
Take ventilators, for instance; the 
Royal ventilator is guaranteed to 
exhaust more air per minute than 
anv other ventilator. The makers 
Produce a test to prove it. The 
Kernchen ventilator will exhaust, 
so the literature says, 100 to 300 
per cent more air than any other 
ventilator, and its makers produce 
a test to prove it. If the ventila- 
tors could remove the hot air from 
each other’s literature, or even 
from their own, their efficiency 
would be remarkable. All of 
which has something to do with 
the first sentence in this para- 
graph. 

If companies insist on sending 
us reminders of the fact that they 
are in business, I wish they would 
print them on the backs of half- 
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tone cuts of recently erected build- 
ings. Illustrations are always wel- 
come in the office, if they are clear 
photographs, taken from a good 
position. We always save them 
for future reference, and no mat- 
ter how often the catalogue file is 
cleaned of old literature, the pic- 
ture file is undisturbed. I have 
known advertising on a picture 
ten years old to get in its good 
work when the picture was being 
used. 

Advertisers should remember 
that my curiosity is really passive, 
rather than active; that they have 
to show me before I will show 
my employer; that, although the 
burden of proof lies with the ad- 
vertiser, he need not prove his 
point several times, in divers let- 
ters and pamphlets, after he has 
once given me the complete in- 
formation. 

I want all the informatién the 
manufacturer can give me that will 
assist in comparing his product 
with others of the same kind, and 
enough to specify his goods intel- 
ligently, without having to write 
to him for details, which should 
have been at hand; but that is all. 
Let him write his “follow-up” let- 
ters and literature by means -of 
advertisements in some good ar- 
chitectural publication, and he will 
save money and gain in sales, so 
far as our office is concerned. 





All Should Help in Booming 
Home Market 


Tue Torepo BLapvE 
Torepo, O., Sept. 14, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed you will find an editorial 
from this evening’s Blade in which we 
mention your symposium on the outlook 
for prosperity. wish to say in this 
connection that you are doing a great 
service toward the cause of industry 
and advertising and that the newspapers 
of the country ought to join you, as 
the Blade is joining you, in helping to 
boom the home market. 

Every evening the Blade is publishing 
editorials on prosperity and is using 
excerpts from government reports show- 
ing specific instances of opportunity for 
American industry. 

We have found that this plan has met 
with the enthusiasm of local manufac- 
turers and it encourages us to continue 
indefinitely. 

Crarence R. LInpNER, 
Promotion Manager. 
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Ida M. Tarbell Explains 
Reasons for Hopefulness 


In Address Before Representatives’ 
Club, This Well-Known Writer 
Says War Has Wakened Us to 
Some Grave Weaknesses—Our 
Women Will Now Discover 
Merit of American-Made Goods 


HE Representatives’ Club of 

New York had one of the 
most largely attended meetings in 
its history at the lunch at the 
McAlpin Hotel last week Thurs- 
day. The calibre of the speakers, 
Miss Ida M. Tarbell, of The 
American Magazine, and Joseph 
A. Appel, of Wanamaker’s, prob- 
ably accounted for the record 
turnout. 

Mr. Appel’s address was a can- 
did survey of the ability of the 
American manufacturer to get 
and keep the home trade which 
heretofore has asked for import- 
ed goods. Mr. Appel had con- 
sulted headquarters of various 
lines in New York and his re- 
marks were a résumé of the facts 
thus obtained. His talk is given 
in full elsewhere in this issue. 

Miss Tarbell, in an extempo- 
raneous talk, saw much to be op- 
timistic about. She said in part: 

“What is there in the present 
business situation that we can be 
fairly optimistic about? That de- 
pends upon how you define op- 
timism. If it means to you see- 
ing nothing disagreeable in any- 
thing, nothing wrong in anything 
—that is, that everything is for 
the best in the best of possible 
worlds, then the outlook is rather 
melancholy; but, if by optimism 
you mean that fine faith which 
says that American business is so 
strong fundamentally that it can 
correct any wrong or weakness 
that a particular situation de- 
velops, then there is much reason 
to be optimistic to-day. 


HERE IS REASON FOR CONGRATULA- 
TION 

“T believe that one of the chief 

feasons that we should congrat- 

ulate ourselves to-day is that the 

shock which the horrible affair 

on the other side of the water has 













































given us has thrust in our faces 
in such a way that we are obliged 
to look squarely at certain grave 
weaknesses of American indus- 
try. This time we are obliged to 
admit the folly of allowing our 
business to grow so large without 
providing ourselves with ships in 
which to carry its overflow. Could 
anything be more fantastic than 
that we should develop an export 
business of between two and three 
billion dollars and have a tonnage 
of our own of less than one mil- 
lion? And this includes not only 
steam vessels, but big and little 
sailing vessels and barges. Could 
there be anything more absurd 
than there should be in one great 
fleet of transatlantic passenger 
steamers only four built in this 
country? A false economic policy 
and archaic navigation laws have 
caused this one-sided develop- 
ment. 

We have been so hard hit by 
this situation, which is of our own 
making, that already measures 
have been set on foot which will 
in time give us a merchant ma- 
rine. 
OUR 


PATENT LAWS 


FECTIVE 


DECLARED DE- 


“It has been a healthy thing, 
too, that we should have been 
forced to see how many things we 
are allowing other nations to 
make for us which we might as 
well make in this country. There 
are the dyestuffs, for instance. 
The reason that: we are to-day 
without dyestuffs is not because 
we have not the chemists, the in- 
ventors of machines, the raw 
products, to make them, but be- 
cause we have patent laws which 
do not compel the man who takes 
out a patent to develop it. Ger- 
many has a working clause which 
forces her people to develop with- 
in three years what they patent, or 
to give up their idea to somebody 
else who will do it. The result 
is that in that country every new 
idea is tried out. We shelve 
ideas here, and cling to our old 
ways of doing things. It is a 
good thing for us to know this, 
because knowing it we can insist 
on the correction of the law. | 

“A hopeful feature of the sit- 
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uation is the survey, in which 
everyone is more or less interest- 
ed, of the field of our manufac- 
tures. What are we making in 
America? And many people are 
surprised to find that we are doing 
so much. Not, only that, but that 
we can, when we are properly en- 
couraged, do so well. And on all 
sides we hear people talking about 
the patriotic duty of encouraging 
our own people in their efforts to 
make things. Knowledge of what 
we are doing is going to spread 
out of this movement. Women 
are going to find that not infre- 
quently the thing that they buy 
in this country with the idea that 
it must have been imported is 
really made at home. They are 
going to find that not infrequent- 
ly things which are offered them 
in French, English and German 
shops are made in America. A 
conscious, deliberate attempt to 
educate the public about our own 
productions, what we do, what we 
do not do, and why, seems to be 
growing up. Interest everywhere 
is bound to be excited in our own 
industries by this. 
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“Out of this we ought to learn 
that American manufacturers can, 
if we give them encouragement, 
do as fine things as are done any- 
where. And it is part of our 
business to hold them up to their 
highest possibilities; to demand 
that they make an effort, at least, 
to develop wherever they are at 
present weak.” 


Sherwin-Williams War 
Window Sugestion 


The Sherwin-Williams Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, is urging its dealers to build 
a battleship of paint and varnish cans and 
display it in their windows, thus taking 
advantage of the interest aroused in 
Canada by the doings of the British 
fleet. 

Circulars have been issued showing 
the dealers how to build the battleship, 
and a special “War Extra” window bul- 
letin calling attention to the fact that 
Sherwin-Williams paint protects prop- 
erty is supplied dealers free. L. G. 
Greene, of the company, writes that the 
idea’ has met with favor. 





Carl F. Spiller, recently in charge of 
the Louisville service department for 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., has organized 
the Carl F. Spiller advertising service 
in Louisville. 
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“Selling poster advertising is the same 
as selling anything else. It is not a 


sale unless all concerned are satisfied.” 
ALL OUR CUSTOMERS ARE SATISFIED 


AMERICAN POSTING SERVICE 
B. W. ROBBINS, President 
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to take thef 
countries, 


Associated Billposters Prgseti 
A. M. Briggs Co 


Ivan B. Nordhem 0o....}....... 


The A. de Montluzin Adgptisi 


Poster Selling Co.......@%....... 
George Enos Throop, Incy....... 
vey 


Wall’s National Poster 
C. R, Atchison 
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1 case quick results with advertising are essential 
e the yew activity successful, and 


STER ADVERTISING 


quickist of all mediums in a new field or for a 
f It goes all over town at once and gathers 
y img ediately. 


jay official solicitor will furnish 


fomptly full information as to cost, 
iC. Write him for an estimate. 


ER} DVERTISING ASSOCIATION 


520 Steer Bldg. Chicago, III. 
Official Solicitors 





110 West 40th Street, New York City 

0 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Il. 
Noo, a 5 v's wa.b 8 50 a vos sande enema Bessemer Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i a tising Co 1132 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, 0, 
NE 55 .e cae cghctcesene see vemeed .1015 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘8th Floor, Tower Building, Chicago, Til, 

Fifth Avenue Building, New York City 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Why not durability 
as well as economy? 


( Your catalog should hold together 
when opened by your customer. We 
have met this condition with our 


RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL. 


(Radium Folding Enamel does not 
Crackor Break when Saddle-Stitched. 


@, RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
is pure white with superfine finish and 
is within the reach of all who believe 
good reproduction sells merchandise. 


q RADIUM FOLDING ENAMEL 
basis 25 x 88—80 lb. will average 25 
points test on Mullen Tester. 


(Quality printers buy RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL where paper 
is left to their discretion. This is the 
best evidence of printing quality. 


@.Send us your specifications so we 
may make your dummies and give you 
all the facts about our RADIUM 
FOLDING ENAMEL. Printed 
samples sent on request. 


Bermingham & Seaman Co. 
Tribune Building, Chicago 


New York Milwaukee St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
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Getting Across 
With the “Can’t-Be-Ad- 
vertised” Product 





How Gage Brothers & Co. Put the 
Style Stamp on Milliners’ Mer- 
chandise — Advertising the Style 
in the Finished Product to Make 
Sales for Materials With Which 
to Make Hats 





wrt would you say of a 
manufacturer who has paid 
big money to the magazines to 
advertise something which he did 
not expect to sell? 

And what would you say if you 
were told that such a campaign 
had proved to be 
highly successful? 

An examination 
of the consumer 
copy of Gage | i 
Brothers & Co., \ 
an example of 


which is repro- Ask your 
duced herewith, dealer for 
would seemingly GAGE 
indicate that the HATS 


company is trying 
to sell trimmed 
hats for women, 
in standardized 
models. A repre- | 
sentative of Print- 
ERS’ INK, however. 
who has just had 
an extended inter- 
view with Fred- 
erick Bode, presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany, made the 
interesting discov- 
ery that the com- 
pany is not pri- 
marily trying to 
sell the particular 
hats which are il- 
lustrated in the 
copy, but rather 
to connect the 
name “Gage” with 
the idea of correct 
style in millinery. 
Not more than 25 
per cent of the 
company’s busi- 
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liner’s merchandise—the raw ma- 
terial, so to speak, out of which 
the milliner constructs hats to 
suit the taste of individual cus- 
tomers. Thus the company is ad- 
vertising in the magazines some- 
thing which it does not expect to 
sell, but is thereby materially in- 
creasing the sales of merchandise 
which is not advertised. There 
may be a pointer or two in that 
for some manufacturers with 
“can’t-be-advertised” products. 
The problem which Gage Broth- 
ers faced at the start was a pecul- 
iar one. As has been said, the 
company deals in a vast assort- 
ment of merchandise, including 
all the different things which are 
worn on women’s hats. There is 
no consumer ap- 
peal in milliners’ 
merchandise, for 
the reason that a 
woman buys the 
hat which is styl- 
ish, and which be- 
comes her, with 
little regard to 
what happens to 
be on it. Then, 
too, dealers in mil- 
linery have an 
as tonishing habit 
of ‘shopping 
’round” — splitting 
orders up among 
several manufac- 
turers and jobbers 
for the sake of 
hypothetical price 
concessions, That 
is a condition of 
the trade _ for 
which, perhaps. 
the manufacturers 
are to blame. But, 
nevertheless, it is 
a condition which 
makes it next to 
impossible to do 
effective consumer 


MILLINERY 


advertising for 
milliners’ mer- 
chandise. If a 









milliner insists up- 
on buying feathers 
here, -ribbons 
there, and _ laces 


ats are on display at 





ness is in hats, the 
great bulk of sales 
consisting of mil- 


MAGAZINE COPY FEATURING STYLE 
IN THE FINISHED PRODUCT 





somewhere else, it 
is a difficult job to 
bring consumer 
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pressure upon her to supply hats 
trimmed complete from one man- 
ufacturer’s materials. 

The only possible point of con- 
tact with the consumer was in 
connection with the style ex- 
pressed in the finished product, 
and reliance had to be placed 
upon that, if the company was to 
do any advertising at all. If women 
could be made to believe that Gage 
hats are correct in style, the mil- 
liners could be trusted to order 
greater quantities of Gage mer- 
chandise. The connection is a 
subtle one, but the success of the 
campaign has proved it to be ef- 
fective. 

“A woman buys a hat,” said Mr. 
Bode, “because it looks stylish on 
her head. A hat that is becom- 
ing—is_ stylish—to one woman 
may be the reverse to another. 
Style is an harmonious combina- 
tion of color and ‘lines.’ A hat 
in itself may be the personifica- 
tion of style. But when it is 
placed on a woman’s head its gen- 
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eral appearance may be the oppo- 
site of stylish. The. reason for 
this is that it may be unsuited to 
the facial and 


; il contour com- 
plexion of the wearer. 
“The only way to thoroughly 


satisfy the majority of customers 
with hats is to encourage indi- 
vidual retail attention. This is 
the function of the retail mil- 
linery dealer. A customer will 
select from the dealer’s stock a 
hat of the style she likes. This 
hat may be an original Gage hat, 
or it may be of the milliner’s 
own creation, made of Gage mer- 
chandise, with a Gage original as 
a model. In the latter case it is 
not a Gage hat, yet it represents 
profitable business to Gage Broth- 
ers & Co. 

“Tt is in this sense that our ad- 
vertising of Gage hats falls short 
of making sales of Gage hats as 
such. But as we sell dealers 
both trimmed hats and materials 
for duplicating these hats we do 
not stand to lose either way. 

“Another reason 
why we do not at- 





For the discriminating 







July Buyer 


Write for our Mid- 


summer Catalog 





Leading shapes from 
our latest importations 


Rib silk top with velvet underbrim 
Satin top—Milan Hemp underbrim 
Vebvet top— Milan Hemp underbrim 


GAGE BROTHERS & & CO. 


GAGE ’*S Reproductions of PARIS te 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


tomers to demand 
original Gage- 
trimmed hats is be- 
cause millinery deal- 
ers naturally are in a 
position to build up 
reputations of their 
| own for producing 
| stylish hats. They 
also make a profit on 
their time. Were we 
to do this we would 
not only lose the con- 
sumer, for reasons 
above stated, _ but 
would also antago- 
nize dealers who are 
already good custom- 
ers. By means of 
| our policy we stand 
to make a sale in 
either case—the cus- 
tomer either buys a 
Gage-trimmed hat, or 
a hat made by a local 
milliner of Gage 
merchandise.” 
The consumer ad- 
vertising has had two 
distinct results: It 


5 tempt to force cus- 








TRADE COPY BRINGS OUT MORE SPECIFIC DETAILS 





has identified the 
name of Gage with 
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| ll Ida M. Tarbell 


ON BUSINESS 


For two years Ida M. Tar- 
bell, foremost journalist in 
America has been visiting 
the homes of business, big 
business and small business, 
' studying actual conditions. 


What she has learned is 
set forth in a remarkable 
series of articles which begin 
in the October number of 


merican 


Magazine 





Cc. R. WOODWARD LEE W. MAXWELL 


Western Manager Advertising Manager 
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style in millinery, and it has had 
a tendency to check, so far as 
the company is concerned, the 
tendency of milliners to split their 
orders. Although it is impossible 
to standardize a woman’s hat, in 
the sense that corsets, gloves, 
hosiery, etc., are standardized, it 
has been possible to standardize 
the name “Gage” as a synonym 
for correct millinery. As soon ds 
women generally became able to 
recognize the name, it became an 
asset to the milliner who could 
produce hats made from Gage ma- 
terials and based on Gage models. 

The effect on the trade has been 
so great, according to Mr. Bode, 
that some milliners assert that 
they are able to pick out the 
Gage hats in a crowd of women. 
“Only recently,” he said, “a St. 
Louis milliner told us of an in- 
teresting experience in this con- 
nection. While in Europe with a 
friend the milliner expressed her 
confidence in being able to pick 


out Gage hats on _ passers-by. 
Tests were made on Regent 
Street, London, and Boulevard 
des Capucines, Paris. Six Amer- 


ican women, who the milliner 
declared were wearing Gage hats, 
were approached with, ‘To settle 
a discussion, would you mind tell- 
ing me the make of hat you are 
wearing?’ In five out of these 
six cases the answer was ‘Gage.’”’ 

Mr. Bode _ volunteered the 
statement that Gage advertising 
is the most “general” of general 
publicity. Not only is it impos- 
sible for the company to feature 
any specific article which is for 
sale, but it cannot even feature 
certain styles with the assurance 
that they will be in style when the 
ad is published. “Millinery is 
like soda-water,” he said, “not 
good when the fizz is off.” 

No attempt is made to mention 
dealers’ names in the ads, though 
each piece of copy closes with the 
words, “Ask your dealer for Gage 
hats” Mention of dealers who 
carried Gage-trimmed hats would 
only lead to complications with 
those who trimmed their own hats 
with Gage merchandise. The 
company’s dealer co-operation 
consists almost wholly of the 
preparation of spring and fall an- 
nouncements, which dealers send 
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to their customers. 

takes over this work in its en- 
tirety ; writing the copy. preparing 
the drawings and supervising the 
printing. The work is billed to 
the dealers at actual cost. 

The consumer advertising is 
backed by an extensive trade- 
paper campaign, and by the com- 
pany’s two house publications, 
The Gage and Among Ourselves. 
The former, which is published 
twice a year at the close of the 
two fashion seasons, goes in two 
editions, one to consumers and 
the other to dealers. The contents 
of both editions are basically the 
same, except that there is more 
technical matter in the trade edi- 
tion. Among Ourselves is a 
weekly newspaper, a catalogue of 
current styles, giving sales talks, 
Cr. 

The company’s trade-journal ad- 
vertising is used to pull inquiries, 
and during the buying seasons to 
get buyers to visit the company’s 
showrooms, 

“In the millinery business,” said 
Mr. Bode, “there are two big buy- 
ing seasons, spring and summer, 
and fall and winter. At these 
times the majority of the buyers 
go to the nearest millinery centre 
—New York in the East, and Chi- 
cago in the West—to pick up new 
ideas for the coming season. Just 
before the opening of these sea- 
sons our trade advertisements fea- 
ture new styles, our complete 
stock with its wealth of ideas, 
and the like. Our efforts are con- 
centrated on drawing buyers to 
our showrooms. For the sprang 
and summer seasons the trade 
comes in February, March and 
April; for the fall.and winter sea- 
sons in July and August. 

“At these times we are busy 
preparing the current issues of 
The Gage. We plan to have it 
reach buyers when they arrive 
home from their buying trips. It 
is designed to acquaint them with 
new styles that have come out 
since they visited our showrooms. 
Our salesmen are sent on the road 
at the same time. The Gage paves 
the way for them. It is also de- 
signed to pull orders by mail be- 
tween salesmen’s calls.” 

As was said above, the illus- 
tration of the power of the most 


The company 




















“general of general publicity” to 
identify the idea of style with 
goods which cannot be specifically 
advertised may prove suggestive. 
Most of the “unsolvable” adver- 
tising problems yield to a proper 
understanding of the conditions, 
and a proper use of the forces 
which are ready to the advertiser's 
hand. 


Death of J. Charles Green 


J. Charles Green, of the J. Charles 
Green Company, San Francisco, died 
of heart failure Monday, September 21. 

Mr. Green was one of the most 
prominent figures in the outdoor adver- 
tising field, and took an active interest 
in. the affairs of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs. He was one of the first 
to advocate William Woodhead as presi- 
dent of A. A. C. of W. in_1913, as 
witness his letter published in Printers’ 
Ink, June 5, of last year. 

Mr. Green was born at Kempen, Ger- 
many, 1869, and went to San Francisco 
in 1876. In 1878 he became a moweney 
although he could not yet speak English. 

At sixteen years of age he became 
manager of the circulation department 
of the San Francisco Post. Three years 
later he became assistant manager of 
the San Francisco Bulletin, and at 
twenty-two was owner of four papers. 
He entered the outdoor advertising 
business in 1892, the firm being Siebe 
& Green, which soon became Owens, 
Varney & Green, and then the J. Charles 
Green Company, Inc. He built the 
Princess Theatre, the Orpheum Theatre, 
the Valencia Theatre, the Auditorium 
of San Francisco and the Auditorium 
of San Jose. He was active in tlie 
affairs of the Rotary Club, the Army 
an Navy Club and the Union League 
Club. 


Buffalo Forge Company’s 
Three-Dollar Book 


Most manufacturers who ublish 
books on subjects connected with their 
business distribute them without charge, 
feeling that the incidental publicity 
makes the expenditure worth while; but 
a different view is evidently held by 
the Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, 
N,...¥., which is putting out “Fan 
Engineering,” a 576-page handbook on 
the design and applications of fans and 
kindred apparatus, at three dollars. The 
fact that the book is written along 
scientific and disinterested lines justifies 
the charge, it is thought, while the free 
distribution of the work would probably 
Suggest to prospective readers that it 
contained a “joker” favorable to the 
company’s special product. Offering it 
purely for what it purports to be, and 
making a charge in keeping with those 
usually placed on technical works, 
consequently are calculated to lend stand- 
ing to the book which it might not 
otherwise have. 
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Selfridge’s “Talk” on 
War Time Advertising 


~ ELFRIDGE & CO., LTD., are 
publishing a series of editorial 
talks in the London papers on va- 
rious points of public interest. The 
following is asample, entitled, 
“War-Time Advertising” : 

The advertisement canvasser 
entered the manager’s office 
breezily; then he said “Good 
morning,” and plunged into the 
latest war news without more ado. 
As he talked he noticed that there 
were three cards of various shape 
and design hung round the office; 
boldly displayed on them was the 
motto “Carry On.” Over the man- 
ager’s head, hanging from an elec- 
tric light bracket was another sign, 
framed, and bearing the phrase 
“Business as Usual.” On the 
desk between the two men were a 
number of little poster stamps 
bearing this latter cheery passage. 
The manager was evidently stick- 
ing them on to his letters, for 
before answering the advertise- 
ment canvasser he took one off 
his tongue, placed it on the top 
corner of a sheet of letter paper, 
and slammed his clenched fist on 
it with the double object of stick- 
ing it firmly to the letter and of 
impressing his visitor with his 
iron resolution. 

“No, sir,’ he exclaimed pon- 
derously. “You can’t persuade 
me to spend money on advertis- 
ing just now—why, with this war, 
and all the disturbance of trade 
it brings, I wonder at your—well, 
your lack of perception in com- 
ing here and wasting my time by 
asking me to spend more money!” 

“But,” returned the canvasser, 
looking round at the typographical 
decorations, “from these mottos I 
expected to.find you really ready 
to do your share of ‘carrying on,’ 
and as you usually advertise rather 
extensively in the coming months, 
I naturally concluded that you 
were prepared to put into effect 
the ‘Business as Usual’ motto you 
have adopted.” 

“So I am doing,” replied the 
business man; “in every way pos- 
sible, 
been discharged, those on active 
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service will find their positions 


awaiting them on their return. 
and the wives of those of them 
who are. married will receive half 
their husbands’ salaries during the 
war; I have made adequate ar- 
rangements for a continuous sup- 
ply of British-made goods in place 
of the usual German and Austrian 
supplies, and in no case are the 
prices increased. If that isn’t ‘car- 
rying on,’ I don’t know what is! 
- But, of course, one has to draw in 
somewhere, for a time at all 
events, and advertising, unfortu- 
nately, is such an expensive item 
that it will have to bear the brunt 
of the economic disturbances.” 

The canvasser started to laugh. 

“You don’t seem very depressed 
about it,” observed the manager. 

“Excuse me,” replied the other, 
“but your view really has its amus- 
ing side. The one factor in your 
business you can least afford to 
do without, you say is ‘too expen- 
sive, and will have to bear the 
brunt’—yes, it will ‘have to bear 
the brunt,’ but not in the way you 
mean. 

“In your own case, you do ev- 
erythitig possible to ‘carry on’ ex- 
cept let the public know of your 
efforts on. their behalf. Do you 
expect your customers to guess 
what you are doing? 

“Why, the changing conditions 
of commerce present new prob- 
lems, new selling points for your, 
methods and your goods, They 
enable your business to show its 
adaptability—you have shown it to 
me, but are refusing to show it 
to the public. You say that ad- 
vertising is ‘expensive. But you 
do not advertise in times of peace 
because it is expensive, but be- 
cause your customers look to you 
to tell them news that will inter- 
est them and. save them money. 
If you suddenly choke that source 
of news, the public are left to in- 
fer anything they please about 
you. In fact, you are making a 
handsome present to those of your 
competitors who, besides making 
all preparations to conduct their 
business ‘as usual,’ also see to tt 
that the public know they have 
made such preparations. 

“You will admit that publicity is 
one of the most valuable weapons 








that commerce has at her com- 
mand in times of peace?” 
“Yes, I admit that.” 

“Then what impression do you 
think the Allies would make upon 
the enemy if they sent their men 
to the front ready for ‘business 
as usual’—but without ammuni- 
tion ?” 


. Don’t answer — adver- 


tise ! 


A Sales Scheme That Defeated 
Itself 


A cigar manufacturer a short time 
ago placed upon the market a special 
cigar which retailed for seven cents, 
except on Saturday and Sunday, when, 
as a special inducement, it was sold 
for five cents. The cigar did not move 
well and an investigation was made 
among the dealers to find out the reason 
for the lack of sales. The investiga- 
tion showed that the only days the 
cigar sold at all was on Saturday and 
Sunday, when the price was five cents, 
and then only to that class known as 
bargain-buyers—not regular daily smok- 
ers. Many of the dealers disregarded 
the seven-cent price, selling the cigar 
every day for five cents. This prac- 
tice demoralized the sales at the seven- 
cent price at every other store in that 
neighborhood. 


Hardware and Groceries 


Hutcuarm LiMItTeEp, 
CENTRAL BUILDING, 
Victoria, B. C., Aug. 25, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Discussing “hidden markets,” etc., 
how is the following announcement, 
clip ed from the Victoria Daily Times 

Seeurdey last? 

we are used to drug stores handling 
hardware, but when a concern adds a 
choice line of groceries to an extensive 
showing of fine hardware, it is an evi- 
dence of broadmindedness that should 
be noted: 

“On Saturday, August 22, the Shore 
Hardware Company, Ltd., will open a 
complete line of groceries, which they 
have added to their large stock of hard- 
ware.” 

C. L. ArMstronc. 


IT. A. Lewis Leaves Detroit 

Thornton A. Lewis, formerly mem- 
bership secretary and purchasing agent 
for the Detroit Beant of Commerce, 
has left that institution Po "siseeke sales 
and advertising manager of the Greening 
Nurseries Company, of Monroe, Mich. 


National Biscuit Co.’s New 
Product 


*Anola,” a chocolate-flavored sugar 
wafer, is a new addition to the National 
Biscuit Company’s line. It is being 
featured in the company’s current cam- 
paigh embracing newspapers, magazines, 
trade papers and car cards. 
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The Combined Knowledge 
of 43 National Periodicals 


at Your Service. 


The Quoin Club, August 26, 1914, 
Fifth Avenue Building, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your courteous letter 
of August 24th, answering our inquiry re- 
garding the number of’ stucco houses. 

You may be sure that we sincerely 
appreciate the completeness of your report 
and the promptness with which you gathered 
this data. This is real constructive 
service which I am sure will prove mutu- 
ally profitable. 

We may have occasion to solicit your 
co-operation in connection with another 
product in the near future. 

With the assurance that we are very 
grateful for your courtesy and with the 
hope that we may find it of advantage to 
work more closely along these lines in 
the future, we are 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed by a large national 


advertising agency) 


Business Executives with marketing prob- 
lems find this service of great importance, it 
includes market analyses, national sales facts, 
etc., etc. 


QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ainslee’s Magazine Garden Magazine, The Ontlook, The 

All-Story Magazine Good Housekeeping Magazine Railroad Man's Magazine 
American Magazine, The Harper's Bazar Review of Reviews 
Argosy, The Harper's Magazine St. Nicholas 

Atlantic Menthly, The * Hearst’s Magazine Scribner's Magazine, 
Book man, The House and Garden Suburban Life 

Cavalier Independent, The Sunset Magazine 
Oentary, The Judge System 

Ohristian Herald, The Leslie's Weekly Today's Magazine 
Collier’s Weekly Literary Digest, The Travel 

Oontinent, The MeOall’s Magazine Vanity Fair 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Metropolitan Magazine Vogue 

Country Life in America Munsey’s Magazine Woman's Home Companion 
Carrent Opinion National Geographic Maga- World's Work 


Farm and Fireside sine, The 




















Campaign That 


Brand on the Map 


Put Indestructo 


Story of Early Vicissitudes and of the Crowning Success of a New Idea 
‘An Authorized Interview by George Wilfred Wright with 
Charles R. Stevenson, General Manager 


Of the National Veneer Products Coeds (Indestructo Trunks and Baggage), 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


[7 is almost ten years since the 
Indestructo trunk made its first 
appearance. In that ten years, 
through constantly hammering na- 
tional and local advertising, the 
sales have mounted steadily, until 
to-day the total of Indestructo 
trunks in the hands of customers 
is 250,000. 

It was a new idea in its field 
that led to this development of a 
decade. This new idea was a 
guarantee of service for five years. 
Before the coming of the Inde- 
structo it was believed that trunks 
could not be guaranteed, as to 
both materials and 
service. 

The new idea 
did not find abso- 
lutely smooth 
going. At times 
the outlook was 
pretty dark. 
Smashed trunks 
by the score came 
back to the factory 
to be replaced free 
of charge, in ac- 
cordance with the 
terms of the guar- 
antee. A weak 
policy would have 
succumbed before 
this heavy “back 
wash.” Persistence 
won, but the cor- 
ner was not turned 
until after $125,000 
had been spent in 
redeeming re- 
turned trunks and 
in devising new 
and stronger 
structural fea- 
tures. 

Experts tell us 
that one of the 
best mechanical 
principles to fol- 
low in the con- 


next trip? 


closet at home. 





What kind of a trunk have 
you; will it last through your 


If it is an Indestructo, you 
are sure that it will last for at 
least five years of the hardest 
kind of service you can give it. 

That's our guaranteee; five years 
trunk service, regardless of what 
happens or how far you travel. 

ut if you are going to buy a new 
trunk, what style have you in mind? 
Have you thought of a wardrobe 
trunk? A trunk that will enable you 
to keep your clothes hung u 
throughout the entire trip as smoot 
and wrinkleless as they are in your 


The choice of the right sort.of a wardrobe 
‘seunk is most important when you consider 
sadous ope to which a wardrobe 


STYLE OF DISPLAY OF CURRENT 
MAGAZINE COPY 


struction of an article is, as far 
as practicable, to eliminate all 
joints and seams. In other 
words, if an object can be 
made of one whole piece or fin- 
ished to form a solid unit it is 
stronger and sounder than other- 
wise. The designer of this new 
trunk worked on this idea, and 
instead of nailing the parts to- 
gether, several plies of hardwood 
were cemented under pressure 
and molded up into a box form 
with rounded edges and corners, 
thereby eliminating the sharp edge 
which had been so prone to a 
smash-up in other 
styles. The philos- 
ophy of the thing 
lay in the notion 
that the concus- 
sion from a fall 
on a rounded edge 
or corner would 
spread over a 
wider area and 
would therefore be 
less liable to break 
than if the shock 
were allowed to 
concentrate in one 
spot on an angular 
or square-cornered 
surface. 

When this idea 
‘had become a re- 
ality in the shape 
of the new Inde- 


structo_ trunk, 
several of the 
prominent , manu- 


facturers sat up 
and observed. The 
trunk in the mean- 
while was being 
tested. One had 
started on a globe- 
trotting tour with 
a kind-hearted 
owner, and when 
it was next seen 


~ shody the famous 
Se strong- 
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by its proud makers it had 
covered 60,000 miles without a 
mishap. Its apparent indestructi- 


bility had gained its right to its 
name and newly designed trade- 
mark “Indestructo.” 


EFFORT TO MARKET BEGINS 


The idea so far seemed to be a 
good one. The trunk was well 
made and seemed to be proving-a 
genuine success. Now -came the 
problem of getting it on the mar- 
ket and inducing the people to buy 
it. That looked easy—just adver- 
tise and sell it to the dealers, or 
send it direct to the customers 
where there was no 
dealer, Trunk dealers, 
however, and _ those 
who travel, had been 
through experiences 
before. They inti- 
mated that they were 
like the people of a 
famous State just 
across the Mississippi, 
they would have to 
be shown. The manu- 
facturer’s rejoinder 
was an offer to give a 
guarantee which ragerte 
it was explained z 







eee 


meant just this: “The KORE 
Indestructo trunk is Rey 
guaranteed against Sed et, 
fire, accident, wreck, 5% 


mew vows we 


collision, carelessness 
or neglect, for five 
years from the day it 
is bought by the user.” If the trunk 
is destroyed through any of these 
,causes or damaged in any way so 
as not to be safe and usable, the 
owner is given a new trunk free 
of charge. 

With this declaration of princi- 
ples behind its goods, the com- 
pany which had now been formed 
believed it was in a good position 
to tell the world that its trunk 
troubles were forever ended, This 
manufacturer was $0 confident of 
his goods and so sure that the 
people would find his claims fully 
justified that he regarded the five- 
year guarantee with no appre- 
hension whatever. 

Getting the goods to the deal- 
ers was an easy matter, for they 
realized that every complaint the 
customer made could easily be 










styles to meet varying desires. 
and be sure that the trunk ycu purchase kas true Indestructo 
quality, backed by the five year Indestructo guarantee. 






ATTRACTIVE 
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taken care of through the guar- 
antee. Besides, it made a stronger 
talking point for the sale of a 
trunk than they had ever known 
before. 
THE ADVERTISING USED 
START 


AT THE 


Readers will not for an instant 
suppose that advertising men, 
periodical solicitors and the craft 
generally had been idle all this 
while. The “Indestructo” people 
had been told that publicity could 
do anything, and particularly sell 
trunks; and that with this broad 
guarantee back of the article an 


“The next trunk 
I buy will be an 
Indestructo.”’ 


This is the opinion of people 
everywhere who know the hand- 
some appearance and durability 
of Indestructo trunks, or who 
have seen how wonderfully con- 
venient they are for a traveling 
and vacation trip. 

On your trip it will carry your 





clothes in perfect condition, and in your room away from home, an 
Indestructo trunk provides a well-equipped wardrobe. 


If you have ever thought that Indestructo trunks were so 


good that they must be high in price, you should dismiss this 
thought from your mind. 
and perfect service, Indestructo trunks are quite the cheapest 
you can buy. 


In fact, considering their long life 


But in addition they are made in a wide range of prices and 
i You can get what you want 


Indestructo leather goods also. 
DEALER'S NAME 


NEWSPAPER COPY FOR DEALERS 


advertising campaign would set 
all the world agog. 
With considerable care a cam- 
paign was planned in the early 
stages of the business which in- 
cluded using space in a few popu- 
lar magazines, more especially 
those that would reach the travel- 
ing public. Dealer literature was 
furnished in abundance. 


TRUNKS THROWN BACK FOR RE- 
DEMPTION 
But there arose a_ condition 


which threatened to put a serious 
crimp in the reformation that was 
about to take place in the trunk 
world. The trunks had failed to 
hold out on their five-year test 
and were coming back to the fac- 
tory in a thoroughly smashed-up 
condition, Many of them looked 
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| Steadily 
Advancing 


Between June Ist and August 24th, 
Automobile Advertisers ordered 
more than 30,000 agate lines of 
Christian Herald space,—or the equiv- 
alent of 45 pages of 680 lines each. 


This was, with only one exception, 
renewal business, with large indi- 
vidual increases, after a fair tryout: 


Incidentally the Christian Herald 
has carried 9,252 more agate lines 
of advertising during 1914 (to end 
of Sept.) than during the same 
period of 1913. 


A continued annual growth, consider- 
ing general business conditions, is 
surely significant. 

Total August gain - 20% 

Total September gain 34% 


Christian Herald 


Bible House, New York 


Member Member Quoin Club— 


Audit Bureau of Circulations Nationa! Periodical Association 
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Mention the name of any big 
writer of fiction and you will find 
that this name has at some time 
or another appeared or is now 


appearing in our magazines. 


The big writers of tomorrow are 
now being developed in our 
magazines. 


That the readers appreciate this 
policy is proven by the fact that 
we publish more magazines, by 
far, than any other publishing 
house, and the reader volun- 
tarily pays the full price per 
copy. 


Are these not the kind of readers 
worth appealing to? 


AINSLEE’S, POPULAR 
and SMITH’S 
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like the breaking up of a hard 
winter. As they came singly or by 
twos or threes the owners were 
promptly shipped a new trunk. 

The great question among the 
dealers was, Will the guarantee 
make good ? Can the company 
hold out in this predicament and 
meet its claims? 

The makers believed there was 
a reason why the trunks had 
failed to stand up to the test and 
they set to work valiantly to find 
it, The entire stock was called in 
from all the dealers and a careful 
study, more experimenting, and 


INDEsTRUCT(] 


SUIT CASES FOR WOMEN 


cowhide, A strong 
case of pleasing appearances, 


Here is a case with sewed corners with a plaid 
bning, medium weight 





No. ith. Cowhide 
Color 18°—Otwwe Ton 
Sine 22” and 24" 


Phaed lang, sewed corners, shat fold, tae!l bras lock aod 
fancy carches 


A reliable well built case with French edge, 
presenting ¢ unique and original 


adding consider 
the weaning qualines, built of medium weight tsfacton. 





SHOWING THE WAY GOODS ARE FEATURED IN CATALOGUE 


downright hard work performed 
on new models before the troubles 
were satisfactorily located. It was 
then found that the difficulty was 
not so much a defect in the ma- 
.terial, but a lack of proper rein- 
forcement to withstand rough 
handling. 

The cost of this entire proceed- 
ing totalled in round figures the 
sum of $125,000. It rather 
trimmed the bank account of 
the enterprising manufacturer, but 
it saved the name and honor of 


An extremely high grade woman's case made 
of genuine Walrus, lined with silk. While 
this case will wear like sheet steel, it is so light 
that it is no inconvenience for « woman to 
handle. 


1220 Genuine 
Color 186— Fort Grade 
Sizes 27° and 24° 


Silk lined, shirred pocket, row edge, poiuhed bream ~ push 
button” lock aed caschws. 


cowhide or pigskin with moreen lining. A 
medium priced case that js bound to give sat- 


Color 181— Brows 
‘Suen 22 


Moreen lied, snared pocket raw exige, smell bras lock 
and catches 


Pert to ere how cheaply « case can be bush. 
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the concern and immeasurably 
heightened the good-will value of 
the guarantee. 


LARGER CAMPAIGN ON IMPROVED 
. MODEL 


Deeply studied details, including 
greater care in the laying of the 
veneer and extra steel reinforce- 
ments, were seen on the next 
models produced, and when the 
goods were again to go before the 
world it developed that the previ- 
ous experience had not been in 
vain. A reorganization had been 
effected and the entire plant was 
, Placed under expert 
* management. The re- 
sult of this has been 
that in the past six 
years 250,000 trunks 
have gone out of the 
factory under the 
same guarantee and 
are traveling some- 
where on the earth 
to-day. 
were “We sell our line 
to one dealer in a 
town and give him 
exclusive control 
over that territory,” 
said Mr. Stevenson, 
the present manager. 
“Besides turning over 
the inquiries received 
from magazine ad- 
vertising, we furnish 
him blank sheets on 
which we request a 
list of his customers, 
whom we circularize 
with very carefully 
prepared Indestructo 
literature, which in- 
cludes return post- 
cards, booklets, or a 
special catalogue on 
request. The dealer is kept con- 
stantly informed of our advertis- 
ing campaigns. Circulars are sent 
him regularly on which are repro- 
duced the advertisements running 
in the magazines. The heaviest 
advertising occurs previous to the 
summer exodus for the country 
and foreign shores.” 

The list during the past sum- 
mer included American Maga- 
sine, McClure’s, Country Life in 
America, Suburban Life, House 
Beautiful, Theatre, Travel, Har- 


net am eflert on ear 
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ber's, Scribner's, Vogue, Cosmo- 


politan, Everybody's, Metropoli- 
tan, Current Opinion, Century, 
National Geographic Magazine, 


Collier's, Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, and Outlook. 


The “insurance against loss” is‘ 


a warrant additional to the five- 
year guarantee whereby the owner 
is protected by the manufacturer 
against loss of the trunk through 
any cause whatever, as long as the 
trunk lasts. A registry system is 
used in which a record is made of 
every trunk sold and provides a 
method for immediate reference. 

Shortly after the success of the 
trunk was assured, the National 
Veneer Products Company placed 
a line of high-class leather goods 
in its dealers’ stores. Window 
demonstrations in dealers’ stores 
are considered one of the greatest 
helps to attract attention and 
create interest. People have to be 
educated up to the idea of using a 
wardrobe trunk, and they have 
been found to take their lessons 
better by looking in a show win- 
dow at a clever demonstrator than 
by any other method. 

Mr. Stevenson emphatically de- 
clares that a very large percentage 
of failures among the smaller 
store owners 1o-day could be re- 
duced to a minimum by the intro- 
duction of modern efficiency 
methods. This specifically applies 
to the training of the clerical force 
in the matter of properly show- 
ing goods to the prospective cus- 
tomer; but an almost equally im- 
portant need is found in the de- 
livery and buying system, as well 
as the general office and ordinary 
store work. 

“The training of a clerk or 
salesman properly to display goods 
and talk up their best points,” said 
Mr. Stevenson, “can be effected, I 
believe, in a co-operative way with 
the manufacturer, provided the re- 
tailer is alive to the proposition. 
We have competent salesmen who 
go to a retail store and give per- 
sonal instructions to the clerks 
and teach them the art of bringing 
out the attractive features of our 
trunk to the customer. By getting 
the clerk interested and enthused 
with the idea of producing results 
through a clear understanding of 
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how to show goods we find a 
steady increase in our sales, 

“Another good way to handle 
this matter, from the manufac- 
turer’s point of view, at least, ‘is 
to get out a definite pamphlet or a 
series of them which strikingly 
present the selling points of the 
article. Place these pamphlets in 
the hands of the retailer to give 
to his clerks who are to handle 
the product. This method can be 
adopted when it is not feasible to 
‘send a special representative to 
demonstrate the goods or instruct 
the store force.” 

One of the co-operations be- 
tween the National Veneer Prod- 
ucts Company and its dealers is in 
sharing the local advertising. If 
the dealer will advertise in his 
town or city paper and devote part 
of his space to the Indestructo 
goods the company agrees to pay 
half the advertising bill. This 
may include newspaper space and 
services of a local advertising 
man, Finely lithographed bill- 
board posters are furnished free, 
including the strip with the deal- 
ers name and address, to the 
store owner who will engage a 
local billposting concern to do 
the posting. Half the cost of this 
poster showing is met by the com- 
pany. This work, together with all 
the literature the dealer can 
wisely use and the assistance ren- 
dered by demonstrators and sales- 
men, shows how earnest the com- 
pany is in its co-operative work. 


Advertising Government En- 


dorsement 

A new argument is being advanced 
for the use’ of 20 Mule-Team Borax 
in the latest newspaper copy put out by 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company... This 
argument is that the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture advises the 
sprinkling of borax around to end fly 


breeding. A newspaper clipping is re- 
anges which reads: ‘Washington, 
July 25th.—-Discovery of an effectual 


method for preventing breeding of the 
common household and typhoid fly and . 
thereby assuring the complete extermina- 
tion of this species of insect, was an- 
nounced by the | Department of 
Agriculture. The simplicity of the 
method, consisting only of the sprin- 
kling of a small amount of ordinary 
borax upon household and stable refuse 
is said to ‘guarantee success.” This 
clipping is followed by a display line 
advising the use of 20-Mule Team 
Borax. 
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Another Great War Manual of 


: THE WORLD’S WORK 


50% above normal edition. 


November 


The first War Manual of The World’s Work (September issue) was 

accepted as the authoritative background and interpreter of the daily 
news from Europe. 283,000 copies have been sold, and three weeks 
after publication the presses are running day and night. October issue 


In November the Second War Manual 


will be even more interesting and necessary as a thorough, up-to-the- 
minute story of the stupendous events of the past two months. Try 
this editorial layout on yourself. 
million of thinking people are buying The World’s Work? 


Do you wonder that a quarter- 





Pictorial News Story of the Great Conflict With 16 Pages in Full Color 





The Rush to Paris 
Written by a military expert who 
has a thorough knowledge of every 
army and every battlefield in Europe. 

The Sweep of the Russian Army 
A military study of the Czar’s dash 
into Austria and Germany. 

The Nation in Arms 
Explaining the difference between 
armies of the people and the mer- 
cenaries of other days. 

Austria’s Military Predicament 
How Francis Joseph’s patchwork em- 
pire is being crushed to extinction, 
perhaps, between Russian and Serb. 

Campaigning with the Armies 
or men who have seen French, -Brit- 
ish, Russian, and German war ma- 
chines in action. 

The Job of the Cavalry Arm 
Where the mounted force fits into the 
military plan. The spectacular horse- 
men of the present conflict—Uhlans, 
Cossacks, Hussars, etc. 

Effectiveness of Modern Artillery 
The French secret of operation un- 
seen batteries. The selling of this 
secret to Germany, by the way, was 
the charge against Captain Dreyfus. 

Rules of War 
What civilized nations may do and 
may not do. 


Kiau-Chau, Germany’s Port Arthur 
The fortified port in China against 
which Japan is directing her attack. 

Scenes from the Front 
Stories of an eyewitness of the great 
battles in France and Belgium, by the 
man who describes the sacking of 
Louvain in Oct. World’s Work. 

Overseas Troops 
The picturesque forces from_ every 
continent that are fighting in Europe. 

Japan in the War 
Why the Mikado got into the fight, 
and what he hopes to get out of it. 

Airships and Automobiles 
Not a theoretical discussion, but an 
account of what gasoline has actually 
done in this war. 

The Day’s Work of a Common Soldier 
What the pawns in the game do, and 
suffer; their poor share in results, 

Does the King Business Pay 
William Bayard Hale discusses the 
rice paid by the people for the 
uxury of autocratic government. 

The Effect of Sea Power 
The part played by the navies in the 
present war. This article gives its 
insight into naval strategy upon the 
highest authority. 

What Constitutes a Modern Sea Battle 





the War Manual in September. 


Garden City Boston 











Advertisers Will Again Get 200% Efficiency. No Advance in Rates 


Many advertisers have regretted that they failed to take advantage of 
Here is an opportunity just as big. 
Don’t miss it. Closing date October 8th. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Advertising Headquarters, 11 W. 32d St., New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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“War or no War—Freight Rates or no 
Freight Rates—Tariff or no Tariff 
Baseball or no Baseball—Grape Juice or 

Champagne 
the farmer is still on the job —DON’T FORGET HIM” 


E. C. Simmons 











Of twelve Southern States cotton is the leading 
crop in seven—Corn the leading crop in five. 
Tobacco is the second crop of importance in 
several of the Southern States. The live stock 
business in the South is assuming huge propor- 
tions. 


The Southern farmers have learned the value 
of diversified farming interests. In this respect 
they have done more in the last three years than 
in the fifty that went before. 


For the benefit of those tobacco and cotton 
farmers 120 million dollars have been already 
advanced. 


Three hundred ‘million will be issued by the 
United States Treasury Department and ad- 
vanced on warehouse receipts for cotton and 
tobacco at 75% of its face value. 


With an additional 420 millions in actual cir- 
culation, don’t you think the Southern farmer can 
buy and pay for what he needs? 


Down in the South where live half of our 
agricultural population they produce food stuff 
and the raw materials for clothing—the necessi- 
ties of life. The demand for their products never 
dies. An avalanche of prosperity is compelled to 
cover the South. Are you teaching them to 
demand your goods? 


The Farm Papers You Need to Cover the South 
The Southern Planter The Southern Ruralist 


Richmond, Va. Atlanta, Ga. 


The P ive F 3 
gts cing a Southern Farming 


Memphis, Dallas Atlanta, Ga. 


The Southern A gfriculturist Modern Farming 
Nashville, Tenn New Orleans, La. 




























































What Countries Have 
Bought Our Goods? 





Practically Every Class of Mer- 
chandise Has Blazed a Good 
Trail to Foreign Markets— 
Statistics Suggest Where Our 
Manufacturers May Find Wel- 
come eee 

O sell more where we are al- 

ready selling some, to in- 
crease sales in those neutral coun- 
tries where an entering wedge of 
consumer demand has already 
been created—that is one escape 
from present perplexities which 
must naturally suggest itself to 
manufacturers and advertisers 
who have been shut out of the 
major portion of Europe by the 
general war. Consequently a new 
significance attaches not merely 
to the volume of our exports of 
manufactured goods, but likewise 
to the distribution of these out- 
side sales, 

More than that, a study of the 
outlets for American goods that 
remain normal in this time of 
strife may prove beneficial not 
only to manufacturers who are 
already in the export field, but 
who must now readjust their 
plans of campaign, but likewise 
to manufacturers who have not 
heretofore looked beyond the 
boundaries of the domestic mar- 
ket. It is predicted that the direct 
or indirect effect of the war will 
be to force into the sphere of in- 
ternational trade many firms that 
have bestowed little or no atten- 
tion upon it in the past. 

All this being so, the newcomer 
in the export field may be inter- 
ested in what the pioneers have 
found to be the lines of least re- 
sistance, for markets that have al- 
ready accepted one class of Ameri- 
can advertised goods can presum- 
ably be induced to accept other 
lines of American goods, even 
though diverse in character and 
appeal, 

A study of the latest records of 
American exports at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce discloses the 
fact that almost all our nationally 
advertised specialties are now 
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exported to a greater or less ex- 
tent and the distribution, by coun- 
tries, of these sales, is interest- 
ing and suggestive. Agricultural 
implements, using the term in its 
broad sense, constitute one of our 
most extensively exported classes 
of manufactured goods, and dur- 
ing the twelve months ending July 
1, 1914, American firms sold a 
total bill of nearly $32,000,000. 
Russia in Europe was, as she had 
been the previous year, our best 
single customer for farm equip- 
ment, her purchases. footing up 
about six and one-half million dol- 
lars. But it is illuminating to 
note that our second best cus- 
tomer for agricultural imple- 
ments was Argentina, her pur- 
chases of more than four and one- 
third million dollars’ worth going 
ahead of those of France by sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars, All 
the remainder of South America 
put together only bought about 
half as much as the Argentine, 
but the market is expanding and 
it is a matter of some moment 
that Australia is now buying up- 
ward of a million dollars’ worth 
of our harvesting machinery, etc., 
every year. 


MOTOR SALES ABROAD 


Upward of 30,000 American- 
made automobiles, valued at about 
$26,600,000, were sold to foreign 
customers during the year ending 
on July 1 last. Canada, with pur- 
chases of nearly six million dol- 
lars’ worth of Yankee motor cars, 
was the chief contributor to this 
trade, but it is interesting to ob- 
serve that South America paid 
out nearly $2,000,000 for horseless 
vehicles of American make, and 
Australia, where the inhabitants 
are manifesting a growing pref- 
erence for American goods, took 
our cars to the value of about 
$3,700,000. The prosperous folk 
in the Argentine, during this same 
interval, bought American car- 
riages to the value of about $193,- 
000 out of a total export business 
of $537,000, and during the pre- 
vious year they purchased almost 
one-half of all the carriages sold 
abroad by American firms. Like- 
wise in the case of wagons is 
the Argentine market being stam- 
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peded in favor of the American 
product, the aggregate purchases 
for the year ending July 1 being 
about $380.000, as compared with 
wagon sales of $356,000 to Can- 
ada, our second best customer. 


BRAZIL A HEAVY CUSTOMER 


Sewing machines of American 
make have been the object of such 
prolonged and vigorous exploita- 
tion in the foreign markets that 
the sales methods employed have 
served in many instances as oh- 
ject-lessons for export managers, 
The United Kingdom, with pur- 
chases to the amount of two and 
a half million dollars during the 
twelve months just closed, con- 
tinues to rank, as in previous 
years, as our best customer for 
sewing machines, but it is sur- 
prising to find that in Brazil, 
where for several years past the 
sales of American sewing ma- 
chines have been above a million 
dollars a year, the total in the 
twelve months ending in July was 
more than $1,600,000, or almost as 
much as the total sales in the 
whole of Europe, outside the 
United Kingdom. In the same in- 
terval Argentina took nearly a 
million dollars’ worth of Ameri- 
can sewing machines and the rest 
of South America, aside from Ar- 
gentina and Brazil, spent two- 
thirds of a million dollars for the 
same goods. 

It is not surprising that the 
heaviest sales of American type- 
writing machines are made in 
European countries, but the sta- 
tistics just compiled indicate that 
the sales of American-made writ- 
ing machines are increasing more 
rapidly in other parts of the 
world, say in certain countries in 
South America, in the British East 
Indies and in Australia, than in 
Europe. On the other hand, when 
it comes to purchases of American 
shoes Europe is by no means the 
whole thing, although that appears 
to be the popular impression. To 
be sure, in the twelve months 
just figuted up Germany bought 
more than one and one-third mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of American 
footwear and the United Kingdom 
purchased almost as heavily, but 
in that same interval Canada took 
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considerably more than three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of our shoes; 
Central America purché ised such 
goods to the tune of one and one- 
quarter million dollars; Mexico 
did almost as well, despite her tur- 
bulent political conditions, and lit- 
tle Cuba consumed shoes from 
the United States to the amount 
of three and one-third million 
dollars, or more than we sold in 
all Europe, aside from the United 
Kingdom. Meanwhile the other 
islands in the West Indies and 
the leading South American coun- 
tries were all buying American 
shoes in encouraging quantities, 
Brazil buying, during the year, 
close to half a million dollars’ 
worth and Argentina twice as 


much, 
100 PER CENT GAIN IN TWO YEARS 


American manufacturers of 
talking machines and phonographs 
and records for such instruments 


_have attained within a few years 


a most excellent distribution— 
that is, widespread and evenly 
balanced distribution for their 
goods—in the foreign field. What 
these firms have done should, 
moreover, be something of an in- 
spiration to others because they 
found it necessary to, in a sense, 
do double work to win the foreign 
market. The average manufac- 
turer may cater successfully to 
oversea trade by merely making 
slight changes in his product, say 
by altering his standard models 
to conform to national prefer- 
ences. 

In the case of the “talker” trade, 
however, it was not a_ simple 
selling proposition. Before it 
reached that stage the companies 
had to send out expensive expedi- 
tions to various quarters of the 
globe in order to secure vocal 
and instrumental records by the 
local musical celebrities. In con- 
sequence of this thorough-going 
policy and in the face of keen 
British, French and German com- 
petition, the American grapho- 
phone and phonograph companies 
sold in Canada, during the twelve 
months ending on the first day 
of last July, goods to the value 
of nearly $900,000—a gain in sales 
of nearly 100 per cent in two 
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OCTOBER 1st IS 
MOVING DAY 


On that date the price of a page in 


$e 


Moves from $80.00 to $112.00 Flat 


You can still buy space at the 
$80.00 rate up to and including 
the March issue, but your order 
—order, mind—not reservation 
—must be in our hands before 


October Ist. 


THE NEW FICTION PUBLISHING CO. 


Western Representative Advertising Manager 
815 Advertising Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 16 East 33rd St., New York 


CIRCULATION-GUARANTEED 
OVER 175,000 NET PAID 
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A MAN 


who takes his 


e e 
own medicine 
aA 

T is all very well to 

talk about the need 

of more advertising 
—but does the Agent 
who talks about it take 
his own medicine? 

That is a point which 
all advertisers should weigh 
_carefully when a scheme is 
put up to them in these 
perilous times! 

I advertise now 
because I have always 
advertised. 

I do not believe in 
men who say one thing 
and do another. 

Think it over. 


I go anywhere for 
business. 


CHARLES 
FREDERICK 


HIGHAM 


IMPERIAL HOUSE 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W. C. 

















years. In Australia the sales 
jumped in this one year from 
$82,000 to $182,000, In South 
America the sales for the period 
footed $350,000, and would have 
been easily twice as much but for 
the money stringency which has 
hit Latin America during the past 


year. 

That profitable markets await 
American manufacturers on their 
own continent is emphasized by 
the sales record of United States 
furniture makers during the past 
year. During the last half of 
1913 and the first half of 1914 they 
sold in Canada a total of one and 
one-half million dollars’ worth of 
goods. During the same interval 
Central America bought a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of 
American furniture and Mexico 
almost as much (it would have 
been double that sum but for the 
. war in Mexico), while Cuba took 
$713,000 worth. 


GOOD SHOWING IN POOR TIMES 


Argentina, meanwhile, paid out 
more than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars for our furniture; 
Brazil took shipments valued at 
$138,000, and the remainder’ of 
South America made purchases 
in this line footing up close to 
$400,000. And, at that, furniture 
salesmen in the export trade are 
all agreed that sales would have 
been anywhere from 10 to 50 per 
cent greater in each Pan-Ameri- 
can country if it had not been 
for the hard times referred to 
above—South America, in particu- 
lar, having felt the world-wide 
depression more acutely than any 
other quarter of the globe. 

There are many advertised spe- 
cialties in the United States that 
are not usually thought of as ex- 
port items and yet which contrib- 
ute to bring the balance of trade 
in our favor. For example, Amer- 
ican manufacturers sold abroad in 
1913 considerably more than three- 
quarters of a _ million dollars’ 
worth of shoe-paste and polish. 
Canada bought nearly $175,000 
worth and Mexico $90,000 worth. 
South America and Central 
America took about as much as 
Canada—Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile being the best markets. 
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American firms are selling abroad 
bicycles and tricycles to the 
amount of about three-quarters of 
a million dollars a year and an 
even bigger bill of motorcycles, 
Canada, England, the Philippines, 
Argentina and Japan being the 
heaviest buyers. 

Baking powder from American 
manufactories went to practically 
every country where ovens are 
in use. Of the total sales of 
$845,000 worth, upward of one- 
fourth went to Canada, which is 
all but a home market, but it is 
interesting to observe that South 
Africa bought even more heavily 
of our baking powder than did 
Canada, whereas sales to the 
amount of nearly $34,000 in the 
Philippines attest that trade is 
following the flag. Our export 
business in patent or proprietary 
medicines was well above the $7.- 
000,000 mark. England was the 
best single market, but evidently 
the Latin Americans are acquiring 
the patent-medicine habit, for 
Cuba took more than half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of proprietary 
goods; Mexico bought even more 
liberally, and even such countries 
as Peru and Venezuela spent 
nearly $200,000 apiece for our ad- 
vertised remedies, 


STRONG SHOWING IN CHEWING-GUM 
SALES 


Chewing gum we sold to out- 
siders to the amount of $187,000. 
The most phenomenal growth in 
this trade is in Australia and Tas- 
mania, where sales have jumped 
in one year from less than $8,000 
to more than $23,000. Panama 
is the best market for American 
chewing gum to be found in the 
western hemisphere, not except- 
ing Canada. American watches 
to the value of one and three- 
quarter million dollars went last 
year into the pockets of foreign- 
ers. More than half this sales 
total is to be credited to Canada. 
More than one-third of a million 
dollars’ worth of American elec- 
tric fans were sold to aliens, and 
there was a brisk demand in such 
countries as Argentina, India, 
China and Brazil. Brazil also 
took rank last year as our best 
foreign customer for patent fire- 
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extinguishers. Readers who 
might be puzzled to explain the 
heavy sales of fire-extinguishers 
in what is generally regarded as 
a tropical climate may be further 
mystified by the fact that Russia, 
which is not supposed to have 
an undue amount of warm 
weather, bought more American 
fly-paper than any other country 
—indeed, she took nearly half of 
the entire amount exported. 
American razors, and especially 
safety razors, now find sale in 
almost every civilized country. It 
is significant, however, that sales 
are concentrated for the most part 
in the “easiest” market, namely, 
Canada, Mexico, England, Argen- 
tina and Cuba. Of the $280,000 
worth of American bathtubs sold 
abroad South America took $157,- 
000 worth and Argentina alone 
made purchases of $131,000. South 
America also took a large share 
of the $4,000,000 worth of fire- 
arms exported by Americans, Bra- 
zil being not far behind Canada 
in her purchases. Cash-registers 
sold most heavily in Europe, but 
Brazil is outranked in purchases 
only by Germany and England. 
Australia is our best customer for 
lawn-mowers, and Cuba is Can- 
ada’s closest rival as a purchaser 
of Yankee safes. Player pianos 
of American make have gained 
their best sale in Canada, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Chile and Australia, 
while our playing-cards are pur- 
chased more lavishly in British 
India than in any other country 
—$55,000 worth last year, to be 
exact. Fountain-pens of Ameri- 
can make sell in foreign marts to 
the aggregate of one-third of a 


million dollars a year. The 
United Kingdom takes almost 
two-thirds of the whole export 


stock. It is nip and tuck between 
Argentina and Australia for first 
place in sales of American re- 
frigerators, and these same coun- 
tries, along with Canada, account 
for most of the growing export 
business in American incubators 
and brooders. 


C. D. Freeman, for two and a half 
years with the Century Magazine in 
its Western field, has joined the Western 
department of the Outlook. 


.and P. W. 








Paper Makers Form Ad Club 


With the announced intention of 
helping printers sell more and better 
printing the Advertisers Paper Mi‘ls, 
American. Writing Paper Company, 
Crocker-McElwain Compan Dill & 
Collins Co., Hammermill ‘aper Com- 
pany, Hampshire Paper —_Ccmpany, 
a nbre Brothers, Inc., Southworth 

Company, Strathmore Paper Company, 
Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, 
$s. D. Warren & Co., and the Geo. W. 
Wheelwright Paper Company have or- 
ganized an advertising club with head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass. 

According to a prospectus which the 
club is istributing announcing the 
plan, printers buy 88 per cent of the 
total output of bond, stock, coated and 
cover papers, amounting to approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 annually. his makes 
printers the paper manufacturers’ larg- 
est customers, and on the theory that by 


making the printers prosperous the 
manufacturers can enhance their own 
business, the organization proposes to 


publish a series of booklets and other 
advertising matter, showing the printer 


how. to sell printing as advertising. 
This educational work will supplement 
the magazine and other advertising 
which these paper manufacturers are 
doing individually to he!p the printer. 

The officers are: W. B. Wheelright, 
president; C. W. Dearden, secretary, 


Gridley, treasurer. 


Advertising ‘Stunt’ Comes to 
Grief 
The troubles of the “stunt” adver- 


tiser are suggested by the experience 
of the Mathis-Eisenegger Company, a 
Dubuque, Ia., coal concern, which ran 
a series of moving-picture slides in 
which the theatre was made to appear 
to be endeavoring to get the concern 
to advertise, but was being turned down 
because the coal was so good it was 
unnecessary to advertise it. Number 
one was, “We are trying to get the 
Mathis-E1isenegger Company to adver- 
tise on this screen.” This was followed 
by, “We are still trying to get the 
Mathis-Eisenegger Company to adver- 
tise,” and “The Mathis- Fieahametr Com- 
pany says it is unnecessary to advertise 
its famous brand of Meco coal.” Un- 
fortunately, a city official who saw the 
ads thought the , picture house was try- 
ing to “hold up”? the coal company, and 
started after it for blackmail. This 
caused complications which resulted in 
the series being stopped. 





. Conditions Sound 


Herbert Myrick, president of the 
Orange Judd Company, is sending out 
his contribution to the “cheer-up” work 
which is being carried on by various 
interests ihronhett the United States. 

The printed proof sent to Printers’ 
Ink carries the title, “‘Why Business 
Must Be Good.” Here are Mr. Myrick’s 
reasons: Our foreign trade is bound 
to grow; our money problem has been 
solved; farming and industry are 
sound; agriculture is making amazing 
advances; and the public has a more 
appreciative attitude toward business. 
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Great Battle 
Now Raging! 


But west of Pittsburg there are few who know it, 
and less who care. We of the East, who read war- 
extras, and fret for the Stock Exchange, are too 
tensely interested in the progress of war. Our 
proximity to Wall Street, and to the importing 
houses, is responsible for a false impression with re- 
gard to general business. 


Out where THE HOUSEWIFE is most widely 
read, the result of the war is not one-half so impor- 
tant as the result of the National League race. Crops 
are good; money is plentiful; the small city dealer 
has neither shut his doors, nor curtailed salaries. 


All the hardships of war in this country are to be 
borne by those dependent upon international busi- 
ness, including the marketing of securities. 


Subscribers to THE HOUSEWIFE are not the 
wives of brokers, nor of importers, nor of steamship 
officers, nor of bond salesmen. ‘They are the wives 
of men whose salaries have not been reduced ; whose 
businesses have not been crippled. They live in 
small cities; and they still buy for satisfaction. 





THE HOUSEWIFE 


The A. D. Porter Co. 
NEW YORK 





30 IRVING PLACE 
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LIBERTY H. BAILEY, Contributing Editor 


ITH the October issue, after ten years spent in 
developing Suburban Life, we take the next big 
step forward. 


Our editorial policy will conform to the high standards 
set by Prof. Bailey, for ten years Director of the College 
of Agriculture at Cornell, also Professor of Horticulture, 
and in addition known to thousands as the Chairman of 
the Roosevelt Commission on Country Life and the 
Author of scores of books on Horticulture and kindred 
subjects. 


We have been singled out as the one magazine in this 
country with which Dean Bailey is willing to be iden- 
tified in carrying out the broadening policy of the open 
country. 


ERNEST F. CLYMER, Advertising Manager 


Our Advertising Department is wholly under the direc- 
tion of Ernest F. Clymer, formerly Advertising Director 
of McClure’s and who brings to the position a clean 
and successful advertising record; full confidence in 
the class magazine and a wide experience not only 
in this field but also that of the general periodical of 
large circulation. 


THE COUNTRYSIDE MaGazin_E will be a “PLUS” mag- 
azine, containing all the good things our readers have 
been enjoying, plus other live, virile topics which under 
expert editorial treatment will fascinate the reader and 
fill him with enthusiasm. 


THE SUBURBAN PRESS, Publishers 
FRANK A. ARNOLD 


President & Gen. Manager 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Government Helping to Find New 
Sources of Raw Materials 


Manufacturers Find That Available Substitutes May Be Had Outside of 
Europe 


Special Washington Correspondence 

A NEW goal has been set be- 

fore many American manu- 
facturers by the present war—the 
goal of independence of Europe 
in raw materials and of self-de- 
pendence in processes and formu- 
las for converting to specific in- 
dustrial needs natural resources 
that are as readily obtainable in 
the United States as in any part 
of the world. In short, the Old 
World conflict bids fair to force 
the sudden entry of big and little 
business upon a new campaign 
for the protection of American 
industries. Only in this case the 
object sought would not be mo- 
nopoly of the home _ market 
through a protective tariff or 
other means, but a state of self- 
sufficiency with respect to the 
supplies necessary to keep facto- 
ries in operation. 

On the face of things, Amer- 
ican manufacture, including the 
manufacture of a large proportion 
of our nationally advertised 
goods, has been hard hit by the 
European war through interfer- 
ence with the supply of commodi- 
ties essential either as transform- 
ing agents or component parts of 
the finished articles turned out by 
Yankee plants. This effect of the 
war was not so readily apparent 
to the general public, and conse- 
quently has not received so much 
attention in the public prints as 
has the interruption to our ex- 
port business, but authorities who 
have investigated the matter 
claim that it can be fully as se- 
rious in ultimate results. 

Under this view of the situation 
it is no more important for pub- 
lic and private enterprise to seek 
means of creating an emergency 
merchant marine for the purpose 
of transporting our exports to 
foreign markets than it is for 
these same influences to encour- 
age American manufacturers to 


find substitutes for the contribu- | 


tory materials of which they have 
been deprived, with so little warn- 
ing in most instances as to pre- 
clude the possibility of accumula- 
ting a surplus supply. 

Perhaps the slow recognition of 
the real cause of the brake, sud- 
denly applied to many an Amer- 
ican industry, has been due in 
part to the roundabout way in 
which many a line of manufacture 
has. been affected. It is easy 
enough to appreciate, for example, 
that the makers of high-grade 
American photographic cameras 
are sadly inconvenienced by in- 
ability to get lenses which are 
produced in Europe and nowhere 
else, but until one looks into the 
subject he canriot fathom the ex- 
tent of the dependency of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, Merely the 
interruption to the flow of chem- 
icals, etc, from Germany is in 
itself sufficient to upset many of 
our most active and most ener- 
getically exploited American in- 
dustries. Through this one chan- 
nel a blight has been put upon 
the manufacture of most Amer- 
ican remedies, proprietary articles 
and toilet preparations and cal- 
culations have been upset in all 
the lines of manufacture where 
the use of dyes is essential, em- 
bracing writing inks, and the en- 
tire range of products in the tex- 
tile industries. 


HOW THE CHINA BUSINESS IS AF- 
FECTED 


Perhaps as conclusive evidence 
as could be found of how a broad 
American industry may be tied at 
a strategic point to European 
sources of supply is afforded by 
our American china business. 
Every reader realizes, of course, 
that there are many ultimate con- 
sumers in this country who never 
have been and perhaps never can 
be weaned away from the Havi- 
land ware and the products of 
other famous European potteries. 
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Nevertheless, our manufacturers 
in Trenton, N. J., East Liverpool, 
Ohio, etc., have been doing very 
well, thank you, in building up 
a business in table china. But it 
is a trifle disquieting in the face 
of the war news to learn that the 
decoration of this American-made 
china is largely dependent upon 
transfer designs, so-called, which 
are imported from Germany. Most 
significant of all is the circum- 
stance that these transfer designs 
could be produced just as well in 
the United States as in Germany. 

This is the crux of the present 
situation—the questionable policy 
of continuing to depend upon Eu- 
ropean or other foreign producers 
for anything that could be pro- 
duced equally well in America. 
The situation cited with reference 
to transfer patterns for china has 
a parallel in the case of all va- 
rieties of aniline dyes and a hun- 
dred other commodities. It is 
not that America could not be 
independent, but simply that the 
responsibility for such supplies 
has been left to Germany because 
the Germans have, through spe- 
cialization, done this work well; 
they have, through intensive ap- 
plication, carried on production at 
lower costs than American rivals 
could attain, at least at the outset; 
and they have achieved, in many 
instances, more artistic results 
than have been achieved by rivals 
with less experience. 


AN ACADEMIC QUESTION BECOMES 
ACTUAL 


Heretofore there has been wide 
divergence of opinion among 
manufacturers as to the possible 
disadvantages of dependency upon 
Europe for raw materials, just 
as there is a sharp conflict of 
theory among motor car manufac- 
turers as to whether the ideal au- 
tomobile is produced complete in 
one factory or involves the as- 
sembly of the specially manufac- 
tured products of a number of 
independent plants. However, the 
war has rendered reliance upon 
Europe something more than an 
academic question and many 


manufacturers who formerly had 
no very strong convictions on 
the subject, or were content to 


let well enough alone, have come 
out in favor of self-dependency, 
not merely during the present 
crisis, but for all time. It is re- 
alized, of course, that in many in- 
stances the accomplishment of this 
ideal will require years of grad- 
ual development, and it is like- 
wise realized that costs under the 
new method might be higher than 
under the old, but the insurance 
factor would be worth something 
to the average manufacturer and 
the savings of many years may 
be wiped out during the present 
era of war-time prices, for it is 
the consensus of opinion among 
military and naval experts that 
the European struggle is likely to 
continue for at least two years, 
and that ‘at least two or three 
years more will be required to 
repair the damage to industry and 
commerce and restore European 
export movements to anything 
approaching normal. 

The new-born ambifion on the 
part of American manufacturers 
for independence in raw materials 
has manifested itself in a great 
number of communications re- 
ceived in: Washington during the 
past few weeks by the executives 
of those branches of the Govern- 
ment which have jurisdiction over 
or have made a study of our nat- 
ural resources. Several separate 
and distinct motives seemingly 
impel manufacturers to put this 
line of problems up to Uncle Sam. 
For one thing, information is 
sought as to the location, distri- 
bution and composition of re- 
sources that will yield materials 
for manufacture. Again, we find 
a desire on the part of some man- 
ufacturers to make use of the 
investigative facilities of the va- 
rious Governmental laboratories. 
Finally, and most interesting of 
all, there is manifest a strong 
sentiment that the national Gov- 
ernment ought to encourage de- 
velopment of adequate sources of 
supply for manufacturers even as 
Germany has done, particularly 
in the field of industrial chemis- 
try, where Teuton pre-eminence 
is the direct cause of much of our 
present inconvenience. 

Many of the business men who 
have recently made oral or writ- 
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—m™, To Sell Me— 
“3 Save Me Money 


yp ne 
Written by a 
Purchasing Agent 






My job is to save money 
for the boss. I get paid for 
knowing how to get value. 
The salesman who comes to 
me without a plan to save me 
money might just as well have 
gone to the ball game. 


Yesterday a printing sales- 
man showed me how I could 
save money by standardizing 
our printed office and factory 
forms, price lists, form letters, etc., using one 
grade of paper for everything. We had been using 
a dozen grades, some of them too cheap, most of 
them too costly. He suggested HAMMERMILL 
BOND for all our requirements. I found it was 
the greatest value at the price I had ever seen, with 
the quality, strength and character that we insist on, 
yet inexpensive enough to use for everything. It has 
the maker’s watermark, so we always know what we 
are getting. 

Best of all, I learn that HAMMERMILL BOND is stocked 
in every big city in the country by the wholesale paper houses. 
I am ordering all our branch houses to specify it and i know any- 
where east of the Mississippi any printer can furnish it to us, just a 
little less than nine cents a posed Also, there is a big stock of 
HAMMERMILL BOND at the mill—twelve colors and white. 
On a big job any printer can get quick delivery. 

That printing man sold me because HAMMERMILL BOND 
is going to save us a lot of time, trouble, and money. 

A PURCHASING AGENT. 

P.S.—I find that HAMMERMILL BOND is also sold in 10c. 
tablets and have ordered a supply for our office. 


VHAMMERMILG 


BOND 


**The Utility Business Paper’’ 
Send for a valuable book, “‘The Signal System,’’ and for a 
big new portfolio of samples. 
Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pa. 
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Rate and Circulation 


Considered 


the best “buy” in INDIANAPOLIS for foreign 
advertisers is the only one cent daily in that city, 


The Indiana 
DAILY TIMES 


now owned and conducted by W. D. Boyce Co. 
Advertisers can buy for 6 cents a line 


A Circulation 
of 60,000 Daily 


of which a large proportion is of readers in 
Indiana who READ NO OTHER INDIAN- 
APOLIS PAPER. 


In buying space in the Indiana Daily Times NOW, 
advertisers are buying on a rising circulation market. The 
well known Boyce policy of progression is forcing the cir— 
culation steadily up, while improving and making a success 
of the TIMES. Advertisers who contract now for space 
can secure it at 6 cents a line until Jan. 1, 1916, with 
all the certain increase of circulation between now and 
that date. 


Rate 8 cents Jan. 1, 1915 


Contracts made before Jan. 1, 1915, reserve the 6 cent 
rate to Jan. 1, 1916. Send contracts to 


W. D. BOYCE CO. 
Chicago: New York: 
500 N. Dearborn St. 205 Metropolitan Tower 


























ten representations on this sub- 
ject to Federal officials have taken 
the ground that whereas Ger- 
many’s strong position has been 
due in considerable measure to 
the attention which her great 
technical universities has _ be- 
stowed upon industrial chemistry, 
it is attributable in even greater 
measure to the manner in which 
the German Government has 
stood squarely behind creative in- 
dustry, steadily “boosting” in or- 
der that the slogan “Made in Ger- 
many” should spell excellence. Of- 
ficials at Washington concede that 
these points are well taken, but 
they also call the attention of 
manufacturers to the fact that 
such vast numbers of young men 
in Germany have taken up indus- 
trial chemistry that it is possible 
there, in many instances, for 
manufacturers to obtain the serv- 
ices of qualified chemists at a 
salary outlay no greater than re- 
quired for competent mechanics in 
the United States. 


PRACTICAL RELIEF MEASURES 


But wherever the _ responsi- 
bility lies for past inaction the 
Federal officials and experts are 
now, in response to the appeals 
from manufacturers, doing every- 
thing in their power to encourage 
the utilization of our resources. 

Practical measures on the part 
of the Government are, .of course, 
what will count, and they are 
being taken. The U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey has been instructed 
to furnish upon request the ad- 
dresses of producers of minerals 
and their derivatives from whom 
buyers can supply their wants if 
the desired materials are pro- 
duced at all in this country, or 
otherwise to give information as 
to the location of undeveloped 
deposits. In not a few instances 
large deposits of minerals valu- 
able to manufacturers have been 
allowed to remain undeveloped 
simply because of the fact that 
distance from the market has 
given foreign sources of raw ma- 
terial with the lower ocean 
freights an advantage over do- 
mestic producers shipping by rail. 

Laboratory work, it is realized, 
is a prime requisite of American 
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independence in a number of the 
fields where we are to-day most 
helpless. Of theoretical research 
on the part of scientists in the 
United States there has been a 
plenty, but we have lacked that 
practical economic research which 
has enabled Germany virtually to 
monopolize trade in many impor- 
tant lines in which the United 
States ought not to be a depend- 
ent. Not only has the German 
Government realized the influence 
of scientific study upen industry 
and encouraged its chemists to 
play a large part in business de- 
velopment, but private concerns 
have spent money liberally to the 
same end. Happily, a beginning 
has been made in the United 
States in both directions. Several 
pages of Printers’ INK would be 
required to detail the activities 
of the private laboratories which, 
operated as commercial enter- 
prises or supported by individual 
firms or co-operatively by asso- 
ciations of manufacturers, are 
laboring to improve manufactured 
products and to simplify the prob- 
lems of raw material. The Gov- 
ernment, on its part, is operating 
a number of laboratories the fa- 
cilities of which are at the dis- 
posal of manufacturers. There 
might be mentioned the labora- 
tories of the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and the National Bureau of 
Standards. That such institutions 
are worthy of respect would seem 
to be indicated by the fact that in 
the lumber and wood products in- 
dustry (aside from the wood pulp 
industry) practically none of the 
manufacturers maintain labora- 
tories of their own but depend 
upon the investigations of the 
Government laboratory. 

Some manufacturers, judging 
from the expressions given at 
Washington, will be moved to de- 
velop domestic sources of raw 
material in replacement of for- 
eign only in the event that the 
war promises to be very pro- 
longed. This attitude is due to 
a realization that more or less 
heavy expense is inevitable in 
connection with such a shift of 
allegiance. To a certain extent 
Americans will have to travel the 
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long road of progressive develop- 
ment because the policy of Ger- 
man firms in general is to be ex- 
tremely secretive and German pre- 
dominance in many sections of 
the chemical field is not due so 
much to cheap labor as to secret 
formulas. To set up a counter- 
part of a Teuton enterprise in 
the United States will not be in 
any sense merely a question of 
hiring away the other fellow’s 
chemists. German chemists will 
not, in any event, be obtainable 
until after the conclusion of the 
war, and if they were it would 
profit us little because in the av- 
erage German establishment so 
great are the precautions for se- 
crecy that the average chemist 
knows nothing of the larger as- 
pects of the problem upon which 
he is working. That this policy 
extends to some American plants 
that are under German manage- 
ment is attested by the fact that 
in one of the big New Jersey dye- 
ing plants identified with the tex- 
tile industry the formulas are 
known to only one foreman and 
to the proprietor. 

Advertising, it is interesting to 
note, is reported by Governmental 
students of the situation to be 
no small factor in winning su- 
premacy for certain German prod- 
ucts. For example, it is declared 
that there is no reason whatever 
why American firms should not 
supply all the creosote needed in 
the United States, but the Ger- 
mans, by assiduous advertising, 
have created the impression that 
their product is more carefully 
prepared than the American ar- 
ticle, with the result that many 
architects have been specifying 
German brands. 

The power of advertising to 
maintain American demand for 
foreign wares has never been 
more strikingly illustrated than 
in the case of mineral waters. 
That American waters are equal, 
if not superior, to anything 
brought from abroad is generally 
conceded, but no American water 
has been advertised as extensively 
or as persistently as the leading 
imported brand. With the war 
interrupting imports, American 
mineral-water firms have a golden 
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opportunity to regain the ground 
lost since 1911, when their min- 
eral-water trade began to decline. 

One of the most conspicuous 
opportunities for American enter- 
prise to take advantage of war 
conditions, and a situation of in- 
direct concern to many adver- 
tisers, is found in the supply of 
fancy paper stock—commonly 
known as “arts and crafts” papers 
—such as is used for covers for 
high-grade advertising booklets, 
Although American houses have 
obtained from sources on. this 
continent practically all the wood 
pulp needed for news print and 
other widely used paper stock, 
practically all the pulp needed for 
the manufacture of covers has 
been obtained from Germany. 
There has been no good reason 
for this, because we have in the 
United States a plentiful supply 
of the woods with natural colored 
fibres which are used in the pro- 
duction of such stock. It has 
been virtually an overlooked field 
and producers were not spurred 
to action because buyers of book- 
let covers have paid uncomplain- 
ingly the prices demanded for 
imported stock. Now, coincident 
with the outbreak of war, a be- 
ginning has been made in the 
manufacture of this special natu- 
rally tinted pulp. 


PLENTY OF THIS MATERIAL HERE 


Manganese steel, which is of 
such importance to the steel in- 
dustry and for which we have 
heretofore been dependent upon 
Russia and other countries where 
commerce is paralyzed, is another 
raw material which may be had 
from American sources. Speak- 
ing of the matter Secretary Lane, 
who is the custodian of Uncle 
Sam’s mineral resources, said: 
“We have a great store of man- 
ganese in this country which has 
been largely untouched because it 
is somewhat inferior in quality. 
To bring this home supply into 
use means merely the adoption 
of methods for its purification 
which are known and can be suc- 
cessfully used and then we can 
continue making manganese steel 
without regard to foreign wars 
or sources of material.” 
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In its editorial columns— 
In its news columns— 


In its advertising columns— 


The Gazette Times 


is the 





Most Powerful Morning 





Newspaper In Pittsburgh 














SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


J. C. WILBERDING JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
225 Fifth Avenue Mallers’ Bidg., Chicago 
New York City Chemieal Bidg., St. Louis 
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Continuing this same line of dis- 
cussion the head of the Interior 
Department cited the fact that 
war has curtailed the production 
at Newcastle, England, of anti- 
money, which we use in the manu- 


facture of type metal, etc. “ Anti- 
mony,” he declared, “is easily ex- 
tracted from many low-grade ores 
which we have in great quantities 
in at least seven States, and there 
is no reason why we should not 
make this extraction and be inde- 
pendent of other countries both 
as to supply and prices. Similar 
conditions hold in the case of ar- 
senic, and it is only within ten 
years that we have freed our- 
selves from Sicily’s monopolistic 
control of the sulphur supply.” 
What independence of supply 
of crude materials may mean 
when trade opportunities come is 
evidenced by the situation in the 
electrical industry just now. 
Speaking to Printers’ INK an of- 
ficial of the General Electric 
Company said: “Formerly we ob- 
tained much of our iron from 
Norway, but now we are virtually 
independent of foreign materials 
except in the case of watt-hour 
meters, which I think we can 
readily ‘get in this country by 
paying a little higher price, This 
leaves us free to go after the busi- 
ness in South America. Hereto- 
fore the Germans have beaten 
us to a standstill down there 
solely on the score of prices, but 


I figure that before they can get’ 


back into the game we shall be 
so firmly entrenched down there 
that we can hold the market.” 


THE UNNECESSARY FOREIGN MIDDLE- 
MAN 


Bad as it is to be dependent 
upon a foreign source of supply 
for materials, it is worse when 
there is added to this condition 
a situation wherein the foreign 
source might almost be regarded 
as an wumnmecessary middleman. 
This is the situation with respect 
to American furs which have been 
sent to London to be dyed, and it 
is notably the case with a large 
proportion of the cabinet woods 
consumed in the United States. 
They originate in Honduras and 
other Central American countries, 
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but they come to us via England, 

The same is true of Circassian 
walnut, which originates in Asia 
Minor. But American furniture 
and musical-instrument manu fac- 
turers have a prime solution for 
the Circassian walnut dilemma, 
They are substituting red gum, of 
which wood we have quantities. 
Moreover, not only is the Amer- 
ican wood just as good as the 
walnut in all respects, but it is so 
attractive that it might have made 
good on its own merits. 

Speaking of walnut wood, there 
is an interesting situation, anent 
the war, with respect to black 
walnut production, in the United 
States. All the best of our black 
walnut has heretofore been sent 
to Germany and Belgium for gun 
stocks. With this need cut off, 
American manufacturers, to turn 
the tables on the Europeans, will 
have a chance at raw material that 
has heretofore been almost unob- 
tainable. 

After all, however, nothing in 
the war dilemma affords greater 
incentive for American self-de- 
pendency than the situation with 
respect to dyes. “Here is an op- 
portunity for a big industry,” was 
the way the matter was trans- 
lated for Printers’ INK by E. W. 
Parker, Chief of the. Division of 
Mineral Resources of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and Uncle’ 
Sam’s foremost authority on this 
subject: “During the last year,” 
he continued, “for which I have 
compiled statistics, the United 
States imported, principally from 
Germany, coal tar products which 
were valued at the shipping point 
at more than $11,000,000, and 
which, by the time they reached 
American consumers, had a valu- 
ation of $18,000,000 to $20,000,000. 
There is no reason why we should 
not keep this money at home be- 
cause, if proper utilization were 
made of the chemical products de- 
rived from coal, we could secure 
from the coal tar obtained in the 
manufacture of coal gas and of 
coke—and which we now permit 
to go to waste—all the aniline 
dyes and colors, the drugs and 
dozens of chemical products which 
we now obtain from Germany. 
As the matter stands, although 
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the United States is producing 40 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
coal, our coal tar products amount 
to only about $3,800,000 per year. 
There is no reason why we should 
not derive hundreds of the chem- 
ical products which we now im- 
port just as we are to-day obtain- 
ing from this same source water- 
proofing and insulating material, 
ready roofings, etc.” 


EXPERTS LOOKING FOR POTASH AT 
HOME 


That the United States Gov- 
ernment, possibly taking a cue 
from the Kaiser, is bestirring it- 
self to aid manufacturers to find 
new sources of raw material is 
evidenced by the fact that since 
the outbreak of the war the De- 
partment of Agriculture has sent 
out a squad of experts to make 
quest for new sources of potash 
salts which are employed exten- 
sively in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer, glass, soap, and a variety 
of chemical products. American 
interests have been buying abroad 
some $15,000,000 worth of potish 
salts per year, but it is predicted 
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that we can be freed from the 
German monopoly when Congress 
authorizes the opening and de- 
velopment of the potash deposits 
on a California reserve. Pacific 
coast kelp is being investigated 
by the Government as a source 
of supply, and some Federal ex- 
perts are firm in the conviction 
that quantities of potash can be 
extracted from the ashes obtained 
in the sawdust burners at count- 
less American plants. George 
Otis Smith, Director of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, declares that 
the war affords an unparalleled 
opportunity for the extension of 
the manufacture of all lines of 
goods made from zinc, by reason 
of the fact that our production of 
zinc at the mines and our zinc 
smelting capacity are steadily ex- 
panding, whereas all the zinc 
smelting centers of Continental 
Europe are in regions where ac- 
tive fighting is in progress and 
where a complete suspension of 


_ operations is to be expected. 


_ Closely associated with this sub- 
ject of making American manu- 
facturers independent of Europe 














fidential. 


165 Broadway - 


Wanted—Branch ininie 


Wanted.—A branch manager, familiar with 
modern business methods, the handling of 
traveling representatives and retail dealers, 
granting of credits, making of collections, and 
preferably experienced in the hardware or 
agricultural implement lines particularly. 


Please state qualifications fully, as well as 
age and salary expectations. 


All applications will be held strictly con- 


F. J. Arend, President 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New York 
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Multiplied 
Buying Power 


Don’t be like the shaving soap 
advertiser who spent a fortune ad- 
vertising to women in magazines 
of general circulation, before he 
realized that women don’t shave. 


Since the combining of the two strong- 
est non-technical publications in the 
electrical and mechanical fields you can 
secure a market of 150,000 men with 
known hobbies—buyers whose mental 
leanings are known—thus allowing for 
the use of “bull’s eye” copy. 


This grouped and picked market can 
now be reached at low general maga- 
zine rates—wasteless, responsive circu- 
lation without any premium. It gives 
you multiplied buying power, greater 
dealer influence and lower cost of sell- 
ing. It is reached through 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY 
& MODERN MECHANICS 


32 Union Square New York 














Are people who desire superb health 
—who would live long and possess 
the highest degree of physical and 
mental efficiency, cranks? If so 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


is the crankiest sort of crank publication 
for it is patronized by just such people. 


But, people who are particular in this 
respect afe extremely particular about 
other things. They are discriminating 
purchasers of the necessities of LIFE and 
PHYSICAL CULTURE’S advertising 


section is their market place. 


New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office : People’s Gas Building 
W. J. MACDONALD, Manager 


We are members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 




















in the matter of raw materials 
and supplies is the allied question 
of the wisdom of making a change 
in our plan of buying such com- 
modities as we are obliged to 
seek in foreign marts. Uncle 
Sam’s trade experts argue that it 
will be impossible for us, to erect 
a “Chinese Wall” around Amer- 
ican industries and sell our manu- 
factured products throughout the 
world without buying anything 
from anybody in return. Granted, 
then, that we must buy: from 
some foreign peoples in order that 
they may buy from us, these trade 
authorities are just now asking 
all the business men who come 
to Washington whether it would 
not be best to buy as much as 
possible from South America in 
order that reciprocal sales might 
be cultivated in this most promis- 
ing market for American goods. 


WE SHOULD SMELT AMERICAN TIN 


A case in point is that of tin. 
Up to this time Bolivia has been 
sending to Europe each year, for 
smelting, tin ore carrying more 
than 20,000 tons of metallic tin. 
Director Smith of the Geological 
Survey believes that there is no 
reason why American interests 
should not smelt this South 
American ore, and, what is more, 
the American market would, he 
declares, readily absorb the tin 
smelted from this ore. If Amer- 
icans could handle this Bolivian 
ore they would get the middle- 
man’s profits that are now taken 
abroad; American consumers 
would be relieved of the specula- 
tive conditions that prevail in the 
London market; and, best of all, 
Bolivia would have a market for 
her tin, of which she would other- 
wise be deprived by the European 
war, and her people would, in 
consequence, have more money to 
spend for American goods at a 
time when American goods will 
be almost the only outside prod- 
ucts offered them. 


The same considerations are 


| declared to apply in the case of 


other South American raw ma- 
terials, for example, Chilean ni- 
trates, used in the manufacture 
of explosives, agricultural fertil- 
izers, etc. 
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Globe - Wernicke’s Intensive 
Campaign Plans 


The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is putting into effect an inten- 
sive advertising plan which, it is be- 
lieved, will reach every book buyer in 
the a oh 4 on behalf of the company’s 
sectional bookcases. Instead of an- 
nouncing to dealers the whole season’s 
plans in advance, the arse A sends 
proofs of two months’ copy only, with 
the offer to furnish exactly similar cuts 
for local use. : 

The following list of 
announced for use in 
October: 

Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Cosmopolitan, Every- 
body's, McClure’s, Literary Digest, Col- 
lier’s, M etropolitan, National Geographic, 
Country Life, Suburban Life, ouse 
Beautiful, own and Country, Ameri- 
can Homes and Gardens, Ihe Fra, 
Craftsman, Bensinger’s, Extension, 
American, Sunday School Times, System, 
Factory, Case and Comment, Sunset, 
Atlantic Monthly, Review of Reviews, 
Century, Bookman, World’s Work, 
Scribner's, Harper's, Good Housekeep- 
ing, American Banker, Printers’. Ink, 
Associated Advertising, Architectural 
Record, Association Men, How, Ameri- 
can Forestry, Building anc. Building 
Management, Business Equipment Jour- 
nal, Office Outfitter, Southern Banker, 
School Board Journal, Modern Hos- 
pital, and One Hundred Percent. 


ublications is 
eptember and 








Dean L. H. Bailey with “Coun- | 


tryside Magazine” 


Commencing with the October num- | 


ber, Suburban Life becomes The Coun- 
tryside Magazine and Suburban Life. 

With this issue, Professor Liberty H. 
Bailey, of Cornell will direct the policy 
of the magazine and become active as 
contributing editor. 

Dean Bailey is best known as the 
director of the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell; editor of Bailey’s Encyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture; the 
man selected by President Roosevelt as 
chairman of the Commission on Coun- 


’ try Life and author of scores of books 


on horticulture and kindred subjects. 

. The Countryside Magazine will con- 
tinue carrying the housebuilding, garden 
and suburban features which have been 
characteristic of Suburban Life for the 
past ten years, and in addition there 
will be furnished each month new 
material made possible only by the new 
editorial arrangements. 





English Advertising Men at the | 


Front 


F. Reginald Kennington, who until 
recently represented a number of British 
newspapers in New 
with the Fifteenth Hussars, which regi- 
ment has been actively engaged. during 
the past few weeks in France. 


York, is serving | 


About thirty of London’s foremost | 
advertising men are now with.the colors | 


and fully a dozen are in the same com- 
pany as Mr. Kennington. 
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Over 40,000,000 
Inhabitants Still 
In Great Britain 


and the spending power. of 
the people is almost as great 
as those who are belligerents. 
The present time is a golden 
opportunity for progressive 
manufacturers to secure busi- 
ness in one of the richest 
markets on earth. 


London 
Opinion 


can help you test this market 
quicker and cheaper than 
any other medium, 


Covers the entire country. 


Essentially a home paper, ap- 
peals to every member of the 
family. Proved the best 
mail order puller in this 
country. 


Rejects all questionable ad- 
vertising. Guarantees net 
paid sales. 


a 


Advertisement Manager 





Watergate House, London, Eng. 
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The ~ st See te 
rench Revolu- 
New Leaders tion, hardly any- 
body outside of the town of 
Frankfort, in Germany, had ever 
heard the name of Rothschild, yet 
at the close of the Napoleonic 
campaigns the House of Roths- 
child had become the greatest 
banking institution in the world. 
Previous to the siege of Paris, 
few people knew that such a per- 
son as Gambetta existed. The 
people of the United States twice 
elected to the presidency a man 
who had lived almost half his life 
in obscurity, until the siege of 
Vicksburg revealed his qualities 
of leadership. Every great crisis 
in the world’s history has pro- 
duced its group of leaders; not 
alone on the battlefield, but in 
politics, in literature, and in fi- 
nance. The leaders in the pres- 
ent crisis are as yet largely unre- 
vealed, but that is no sign that 
they do not exist. 

Business is sure to find its lead- 
ers, too, no less than the nation, 
and they are likely to emerge from 
the smoke clouds quite as unex- 
pectedly. In many places through- 
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out the country to-day, perhaps 
here in the copy department of an 
advertising agency, there in the 
shipping-room of a manufacturer, 
elsewhere in the ranks of a sales 
force or at a desk in a counting- 
room, are the men whom the light- 
ning is to strike. The world may 
know as little of them as it did 
of the Frankfort pawnbroker in 
1789, or they may be as discour- 
aged as Grant is said to have been 
in ’61; yet none the less they are 
the leaders of to-morrow. The 
conjunction of the right idea and 
the opportunity to use it is all they 
need. 

Nobody knows who those new 
leaders are; probably they do not 
know it themselves. Every man 
who reads this page may find in 
his possession the idea and the op- 
portunity. Opportunity, in these 
days, ‘is almost infinite, and ideas 
go not according to the figures on 
a salary check or the title on the 
private-office door. 

We shall think less highly than 
we do of advertising men if some 
of the new leaders are not found 
among them. Leadership in times 
like these demands the very quali- 
ties which a sound advertising 
training develops. But whether 
the idea finds its man writing copy 
or adding figures, or laying bricks, 
this much is certain: it will not 
find him bewailing the fate which 
cast his lot in times of “depres- 
sion.” It will not find him croak- 
ing prophesies of disaster, or seek- 
ing time-honored excuses for neg- 
lecting the day’s work, or demon- 
strating the proposition of “What’s 
the use?” 


Attacking If there is any 


good reason why 
the Principle {common law 


of Secondary ;ights, which are 

Meanings enjoyed by all 
alike, should be in part denied to 
the proprietors of goods on which 
a copyright has expired, we have 
failed to see it presented. Yet 
that is exactly what is proposed 
under the Levy Bill .(H. R. 16,238) 
to amend the copyright law so as 
to provide that after a copyright 
has expired the descriptive name. 
or title applied to the copyrighted 
matter shall have no “secondary 
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meaning” rights. In other words, 
the right which every business 
man now enjoys, to protection in 
the good will which adheres to 
the name of his product, as signi- 
fying his product and not that of 
another, is to be denied if the 
goods have been copyrighted. 

Mention was made last week of 
the petition addressed by the 
American Publishers’ Copyright 
League to the Patent Committees 
of both Houses of Congress, in 
protest against this legislation. 
The petition is signed by such 
publishers as G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
D, Appleton & Company, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, The Century 
Company, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Com- 
pany, The Macmillan Company, 
and others, and by such authors 
as Daniel Frohman, Morgan Rob- 
ertson, John Fleming Wilson, 
Arthur C. Train, and so on. As 
is natural, it treats the question 
wholly from the publishers’ stand- 
point, and declares that the bill is 
not germane to the copyright law, 
and is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of common law as laid 
down by the Courts. 

Readers of Printers’ INK, 
however, have a _ somewhat 
broader interest in the subject, 
since it is a direct reversal of the 
principle which they have labored 
to support; namely, that every 
business man has a right to the 
enjoyment of the good will which 
his own efforts have created. 
After a man has labored so long 
and so well that the name under 
which his goods are sold has come 
to mean goods of a certain origin 
and a certain quality (no matter 
what the literal significance of the 
name may be), he and only he is 
entitled to the rewards of his 
labor. To allow another man to 
step in and use the same name, 
without explanation, is simply to 
defraud the original possessor of 
it and to deceive the public. The 
Courts have upheld the doctrine 
repeatedly. Now Congress pro- 
poses to deny it with respect to 
certain kinds of goods, while ad- 
mitting its force when applied to 
the production and sale of every- 
thing else. 
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It is unfortunate that, in the 
course of the hearings which 
were held, the Webster’s Dic- 
tionary controversy occupied so 
prominent a place. One party to 
the controversy appeared in oppo- 
sition to the bill, while the other 
party supported it. In the course 
of the hearings the bill was lost 
sight of, and the hearings degen- 
erated into an actimonious discus- 
sion of the points at issue between 
the G. & C. Merriam Company 
and George W. Ogilvie. It is 
hardly likely that the members of 
the committee obtained any very 
clear notion of the real issues 
which the bill presents. 

The question as to the merits 
of the Webster’s Dictionary dis- 
pute is a question of fact for the 
Courts to decide, just as is every 
case involving secondary meaning 
rights. Has the title or descrip- 
tive name of this razor, or this 
soap, or this machine, or this book 
acquired a secondary meaning 
which points straight to a certain 
maker, or has it not? If it has, 
its proprietor and the public are 
entitled to protection. No law 
under heaven can prevent book 
titles, or any other names, from 
acquiring secondary meanings. 
But it is a perverse and pernicious 
law which declares that they 
should be disregarded. 





Insuring The directors of 
the Spin yobe tases 
tura 

Market Tikva 


Chemical Com- 
pany, according to the financial 
journals, are quite clear in their 
opinion that the four per cent div- 
idend on the company’s common 
stock will be declared in spite of 
the situation which the war has 
brought about in the production 
of commercial fertilizers. Most 
of our potash comes from Ger- 
many, hence it has been regarded 
in some not over-sanguine quar- 
ters as almost a foregone conclu-- 
sion that the fertilizer concerns 
would be “hard hit.” The direc- 
tors of the largest of them, how- 
ever, do not seem to view the sit- 
uation in that light. 

It is extremely interesting to 
note that one of the chief reasons 
advanced for the company’s fa- 
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vorable outlook is the fact that 
approximately eighty-five per cent 
of its output and that of its con- 
stituent companies is in the form 
of advertised, trade-marked 
brands. There is a steady demand 
for those brands from customers 
who have dealt with the same con- 
cern for more than forty years. 
Farmers know the brands, and they 
know well and favorably the con- 
cerns who make them. If it be- 
comes necessary to substitute some 
other material for potash, is any- 
body likely to get the business 
away from the concerns which 
have made the reputation for 
quality products? If we cannot 
supply potash, we shall doubtless 
use some other kind of fertilizer, 
and the farmer will buy from the 
concern which has his confidence. 

Thus the war provides another 
illustration of the soundness of 
the theory which is based upon 
goods of known origin and known 
quality. The reputation of its 
brands becomes practically an in- 
surance policy on the company’s 
market. 

The unknown maker of un- 
marked goods, on the contrary, 
has no assurance whatever that he 
can keep his trade, for he has no 
reputation to fall back upon, The 
advertising manufacturer is quite 
justified in the assumption that 
the bulk of the trade which is actu- 
ally lost will be at the expense of 
his non-advertising competitors. 


Good Will Two Bi pay 

events in the au- 

Strikingly somobile field il- 

Portrayed jystrate in rather 

striking fashion the value of good 
will. George C. Hubbs, assistant 
general sales manager of Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit, says that he has 
received applications from 7,652 
automobile dealers, requesting the 
sales rights for the new car which 
the company is putting out this 
fall, and the Cadillac Motor Car 
Company announces that it has re- 
ceived 2,173 orders from individ- 
ual buyers for its new model. 
‘ Neither concern has made any au- 
thoritative detailed announcement 
concerning its new product, and 
the public and the trade alike are 
ignorant concerning the most im- 
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portant details, yet such is the 
prestige of the companies involved 
that the trade and the public are 
willing to place definite orders be- ' 
fore the product is in sight. 

Such incidents can hardly be 
traced to anything except good 
will—the reputation for being able 
to make a good product. The 
mere names of the concerns have 
the power to inspire confidence in 
unseen and untried goods. Dodge 
Brothers are known throughout 
the trade from having supplied 
for some years the engines and 
other vital parts for Ford cars, 
Cadillac is known through con- 
sumer advertising to multitudes 
who have never owned a motor 
car of any sort. Probably the 
Cadillac good will is the more val- 
uable, since it reaches the ultimate 
user of the goods, and the knowl- 
edge of what the name stands for 
is not confined by any trade boun- 
daries. 

We wonder if some of our 
friends, whom we ad- 
dressed on the subject a year or 
two ago, would not be willing to 
admit that such prestige is an as- 
set, even though the concerns are 
not on the verge of changing 
hands or going out of business? 


Gude Cup Goes to New 
Orleans 


The loving cup, offered by O. J. 
Gude, president of The O. J. Gude Com- 
nany, New York, to the A. A. C. of 

. club which sold the most copies of 
“Advertising Selling the Group,” by 
John. Lee Mahin, and “The New Busi- 
ness,” by Harry Tipper, has been 
awarded to the New Orleans Ad Club. 

The award was made according to the 
largest number sold in proportion to a 
club’s membership. 


Hafferkamp Joins General 
Agency 


E. A. Hafferkamp, formerly advertis- 


ing manager of the C. F, Blanke Tea 
& Coffee Company (Faust Coffee), has 
joined the St. Louis offices of the Gen- 
eral Advertising Company. This agency 
was recently incorporated under the 
laws of Missouri. 


The Sparks-Withington Company, of 
Jackson, Mich., has entered into a na- 
tional odvertising campaign for its 
Spartan automobile horn. he account 
is placed by the McManus Company. 
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N.W. AYER & SON 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. J. M. Hopkins, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Mr. Hopkins:— 


Despite war and rumors of war, we 
would like to go along with you for another 
year, occupying your front cover page space. 


With best wishes, | am 


Yours sjicergZy, 
eens 


PHILADELPHIA, September 2, 1914 











Generel Manager. 
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Macy’s Civil War Ad- 
vertising 





Aggressive Methods During Period 
of War Depression Gave New 
York Store Momentum for Its 
Climb—Doing the Exceptional 
Thing at an Unexpected Time 
Mr. Macy’s Favorite Procedure 


GETTING aside the patent medi- 
cine advertisers, R.. H. Macy 
was one of the largest and most 
persistent users of newspaper 
space in the New York papers 
during the Civil War. As it is 
claimed that it was largely because 
of this alertness at a time when 
others were inclined toward re- 
trenchment that the Macy store 
got its start, there is a moral in 
the advertising which holds good 
to-day. 

In those days Macy’s “Yankee 
Notion Store,” as it was familiarly 
known, was on Sixth Avenue just 
below Fourteenth Street: It was 
a modest establishment, and the 
Strausses, who are responsible for 
the store’s later-day strides, were 
not yet identified with the firm. 

R. H. Macy, who was an old 
New England sea captain, believed 
in going after things he wanted. 
Nothing gave him greater pleas- 
ure than a lively scrimmage with 
competition, and there was plenty 
of it in those days. In 1861, 
Broadway then as now was a 
popular shopping zone, and Mr. 
Macy set himself with character- 
istic aggressiveness to the task of 
bringing these shoppers over to 
Sixth Avenue. That he was able 
to do it during the war while his 
competitors were “watchfully 
waiting” is history. 

According to an old employee 
of the store, Mr. Macy saw in the 
general depression, which natu- 
rally accompanied the war, an op- 
portunity to win lasting fame as 
the home of the bargain. He used 
to take quarter and half-columns 
in the four-page newspapers of 
those days—space which is equiv- 
alent to a page or more now— 
to further this idea. For example 
in the Times of April 3, 1861, we 
find him telling the shoppers that 
there is no need to worry about 
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high prices because he is going to 
hold his spring sale. In view of 
the possibilities of war, as shown 
by the feature article headed “War 
Indications” on the first page, and 
the natural effect of this on busi- 
ness, the ad must have created a 
sensation. 

It was a typical ad of the 
period, set in solid type in the 
classified columns to which all ad- 
vertising was confined, and in it 
were listed hundreds of items 
from hoop skirts to “Macy’s 
famous 63-cent gloves.” All these 
goods, the ad announced, “were 
bought for less than the cost of 
importation and sold at 25 per 
cent less than Broadway prices.” 
It was one of several ads, each 
of which contained the “N.B.” 
line at the foot: that the catalogue 
would be continued. 

Even then, the Macy policy that 
goods well bought were half sold 
was in evidence. And the digni- 
fied caption “R. H. Macy” meant 
fully as much to the buyer as the 
more sensational headlines which 
surrounded it, proving that in ad- 
vertising there is something in a 
name. Even such captions as 
“Great Excitement,” “Fearful 
Death,” “Spring,” “The Rise Is 
Here,” “Unrivaled,” “Cheapest 
Shirt Store in United States,” 
which filled the advertising col- 
umns “of that day; or the “great” 
column ads of the patent-medicine 
people urging the mothers and 
daughters of “Our Boys in Blue” 
to protect their loved ones against 
death by the awful diseases of the 
battlefield by supplying them with 
some wonder-working remedy, 
failed to tempt Macy away from 
the headline which sixty years of 
continuous advertising has made 
an invaluable asset. 

As the war wore on the Macy 
store lost no opportunity to make 
the most of conditions as they 
arose. While a downtown com- 
petitor would be recklessly using 
inch space to celebrate an anni- 
versary Macy would take half a 
column. In one issue we find a 
competitor’s ad reading: “The 
public are invited to visit our 
store and be presented with a 
catalogue.” In the next column 


Macy goes him one better by pub- 
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lishing his catalogue right in the 
newspaper. While competitors 
were taking two or three inch 
space to repeat “New Offerings” 
in eight-point caps twenty times, 
Macy keeping his finger on the 
public pulse, was holding special 
sales of mourning materials, or 
offering “steel collars, enameled 
white, just the thing for military 
men.” But in all this advertising 
the reader is never given a chance 
to forget that at Macy’s he gets 
big value. For example in the 
Herald for April 15, 1863, we see 
a list of Macy bargains under the 
introductory paragraph: “Most 
of this stock was bought at Old 
Gold par prices and is being sold 
at little or no advance from old 


prices.” 
But perhaps the master stroke 
of this war-time advertising, 


which did more than anything 
else to bring about the boom, 
which started the store to its ulti- 
mate success, was the policy in 
evidence during the days just fol- 
lowing the war. As usual at 
times of great demand—and the 


boom which followed the Civil 
War will undoubtedly be paralleled 
by that which will follow this 
present struggle in Europe—mer- 
chants and business men took ad- 
vantage of conditions and started 
out to make all the money pos- 
sible. Not so with Macy. We 
find him looking further ahead, 
advertising in the Times and 
Herald: 


SpecraL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Owing to the tremendous demand for 
goods from the South and West many 
wholesale houses are selling goods at 
less than our_retail prices. aving im- 
ported from Europe a full line of —— 
(then follows a half column list of 
merchandise intended to appeal to the 
feminine fancy)—-we are able to offer 
the goods at the cheapest prices in the 
city. 


What was the result of this 
aggressive policy—going out and 
getting the business while com- 
petitors were content to watch 
and wait? The years following 
the war saw the crowds forsaking 
Broadway for Sixth Avenue. 
Business boomed and while the 
sales records prior to 1878 are not 
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available, Jesse Strauss told a 
representative of Printers’ INK 
that it had always been Mr. 
Macy’s boast that his store had 
grown steadily following that 
period—in fact the Macy estab- 
lishment has shown a gain every 
year of its existence. In the opin- 
ion of the old employees the mo- 
mentum given the store by Mr. 
Macy’s aggressiveness during the 
war, at a time when others were 
content to hold what they had and 
rest on their oars, paved the way 
for its later development. 

The significance of this Macy 
advertising enterprise is plain. 
All business is fundamentally the 
same. If by taking advantage of 
a period of business depression 
Mr. Macy was able to lay the 
foundation for a world-famous 
business, it follows that similar 
tactics under similar conditions 
will do as much for a business of 
to-day. 


Condemns Publishers’ Form 
Letters 


Tue Witt1am GaLLoway CoMPANY 

Watertoo, Ia., Sept. 16, 1914. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

some one of your talented staff 
would devote a first-class article to the 
worthlessness of form letters as sent out 
by the advertising managers of various 
news and farm papers, who are after 
mail-order and general publicity copy, 
it would be a bright spot in the dark 
heavens of many advertisers and adver- 
tising men—an article that would cause 
said advertising managers to revise 
their ideas of what a form letter should 
be to get the attention of buyers of 
space. 

For instance, out here in Waterloo, 
we know considerably more about crop 
conditions, because we are right in the 
heart of the corn belt, than any adver- 
tising manager of any paper in the 
country, but nevertheless we receive, in 
fact, we are bombarded, with letters 
that are trite—bromides of expression— 
not one of which pauses one moment 
on an_ advertising department desk 
but swiftly and surely finds its way to 
the waste basket. 

If the good Lord would just once in 
a while endow some newspaper adver- 
tising manager with a bright idea with 
which to open a form letter, I feel (at 
times) I would be repaid for existence. 

Lately we have had nothing but 
bumper crop talk in every letter. I 
will venture to say that 99 men out of 
the 100 who have been writing these 
letters have not been in a corn field all 
summer, to 7 nothing of making a 
trip through the corn belt or wheat- 
growing sections or general farming 
communities actually to find out the 
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condition of ‘the crops and whether 
farmers had wheat in the bin, wheat in 
the field or whether prospects were 
good or bad with them for a money. 
making crop this fall. 

wish all newspaper advertising 
managers would take my name off their 
lists until they have something really 
worth while to tell me or some new 
eagle of approach telling me why the 
Galloway Company should use space in 
their papers. 

hy doesn’t some newspaper advertis- 
ing manager get on the mailing lists of 
all his fellow compatriots in crime and 
find out for himself how bromidic are 
the utterings of his kind? 

Honest to goodness, the 1914 crop of 
form letters soliciting advertising is 
so rotten that it ‘is positively “good.” 

Amos Burnavs, 


Ingersoll’s Argument to the 
Trade 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., of New 
York, are emphasizing in their trade- 
journal advertising the fact that the 
manufacturer who advertises to the con- 
sumer does not regard his goods as 
sold until they reach the customer. 

“Most of the goods you buy,” a 
recent trade ad said, “are loaded on 
you by the manufacturer—left with you 
to do your own selling as best you can. 

“Such goods have no_ marketing 
policies—prices are cut, profits are un- 
certain, displeased customers who find 
lower quotations elsewhere are frequent. 

“But Ingersoll watches are not one 
of these lines. They do not leave you 
to your own devices. The manufac- 
turers of these watches never consider 
them sold until you have sold them and 
they are giving satisfaction in the cus- 
tomer’s pocket.” 


Grasty Leaves Baltimore “Sun” 


Charles H. Grasty, who for four and 
one-half years has been the official head 
of the A. S. Abell Company, publisher 
of the Baltimore Sun, has resigned. 

Mr. Grasty as an executive had the 
title of general manager of both the 
Sun and The Evening Sun. 

While it is said that Mr. Grasty still 
retains his stock in the Abell Company, 
he has made no announcement concern- 
ing a future business connection. 


Alvin Announces Campaign 


The Alvin. Mfg. Company, of Sag 
Harbor, N. Y., is announcing a new 
silverware advertising campaign. In 
full pages in the trade journals it is 
describing advertising to appear in the 
magazines, beginning with the November 


issue. 
_Frank B. Atkinson, formerly of. the 
Farrar Advertising Company, Pitts- 


burgh, and Thomas D. Downie, recentl 
associated with Charles H. Joseph, will 


hereafter conduct a general publicity 
business under the name of the Pitts- 
burgh Advertising Company. 
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i r Busiest Retail 
| Shopping Cen- 
TE space 42' x 50’. ter in the 

; ra Facing South and World. 

East. Dominates 

Herald and Gree- 

ley Squares. Shop- Near most of 

ping, Hotel and New Y ork “9 

Travel District. large depart- 
ment stores. 





Opposite Two 
Greatest Hotels 
in America. 


Can be seen 
plainly from 
aldorf-As- 
toria and Mc- 
Alpin. 


A change of 
lease having 
been made 
here, old signs, 
frame and all, 
have been re- 
moved. First 
time this space 
has been of- 
fered for im- 
mediate use in 
years. Usually 
sold far ahead. 
Present bulle- 
tins 5th floor 
Looking West from North Side 34th Street temporary. 


Circulation 29 Millions a Month 


a erect and maintain a beautiful Electrical Display Adv’t. atop the building 
N. Corner Broadway & 34th Street, Y., (Macy’s Corner) for $750 a month. 
The sign will face east on 84th St. and sduth on Broadway, commanding both 
sides of both streets, and will be a good day-time display. At this great retail 
center this is the biggest se sani bargain ever offered. Circulation increasing 
here all the time. ight showing alone more than worth this “war time” price. 
This offer will appeal to far-seeing, broad-minded men and should be accepted 
uickly. Refer by permission to Corticelli Silk and New Home Sewing Machine 
‘ompany, whose combination display at Broadway & 42nd Street is a big success. 


A. L. Andrews, care Printers’ Ink, 12 W. 31st St., N.Y. C. 











A sign here 
will command 
attention of 
travellers via 
B’way, 34th St. 
and 6th Ave. 
surface cars, 
McAdoo _ tun- 
nels, 6th Ave. 
elevated rail- 
way, Penna. 
R. R. and new 
B’way subway 
when finished. 


Strategically 

HE place to 
Say a final 
word to real 
shoppers. No 
one can miss 
a big sign here. 





Looking North from West Side of Broadway 









































































































The Little 








Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OBERT TINSMAN, presi- 

dent of Federal Advertising 
Agency writes: “At the suggestion 
of one of our prominent clients, 
we write asking your editorial sup- 
port of such propaganda as is now 
appearing in the Hearst papers, 
minimizing as far as possible the 
influence of the war bulletins. 

“Tf encouraging items of busi- 
ness revival were to appear more 
frequently, and some coherent 
plan of editorial support put be- 
hind these items, there could be 
no doubt as to the result despite 
the depressing headlines on the 
front page. 

“You will know how to put this 
matter up to the newspapers and 
periodicals in the right way, and 
I am sure I voice the advertising 
sentiment of the nation when I 
ask you to get behind this work at 
once with all the force that is in 
your power.” 

* 

The Schoolmaster endorses Mr. 
Tinsman’s letter most heartily. 
That it is the advertising senti- 
ment of the nation is quite evident 
to one who examines carefully the 
newspapers from different sec- 
tions of the country and the trade- 
papers in various fields. Of 
course it is a publication’s first 
duty to print the news of the 
world or of its trade, but, with 
very few exceptions indeed, the 
Schoolmaster has noticed a ten- 
dency to divest even the headlines 
of sensationalism. He believes 
that no crisis in history has ever 
been met so firmly and so hope- 
fully, and the results are to be 
credited in no small degree to the 
publishers and advertisers who 
have refused to be stampeded into 
panic. 

* *k * 

Printers’ InxK itself has en- 
deavored to gather together every 
‘available bit of data which would 
Show the actual conditions. It 
believed that the general state of 
mind among business men was 
one of sane optimism, and even a 
cursory examination - of 


those 
10 


issues printed since the war be- 
came a certainty will show how 
well its belief was founded. And 
indeed the futility of any other 
policy ought to be readily appar- 
ent to any publisher. By playing 
up sensational rumors and prophe- 
sying calamity he may be able fo 
get a temporary increase in circu- 
lation. But not only will it repre- 
sent an immediate loss, but an 
ultimate decrease in profits, be- 
cause the sane advertiser knows 
too well that such a policy is cer- 
tain to tighten purse strings. Mr. 
Tinsman is right. A policy of 
sane optimism is best, not only for 
business in general but for the 
publication which subscribes to it. 
* * x 


A man walked into the School- 
master’s office the other day, and 
demanded: “What do you think 
about business conditions?” The 
Schoolmaster told him, as well as 
it could be stated in a sentence or 
two. “Oh yes,” he said, “I know 
that’s your policy. But what do 
you really think about it?” 

Speaking personally, and quite 
apart from his Printers’ INK con- 
nection, the Schoolmaster was 
able to satisfy his caller that it 
was a matter of conviction with 
him, and not at all a question of 
policy. As it happened, a number 
of directors’ meetings had been 
held since the war broke out, for 
the purpose of declaring divi- 
dends, and the Schoolmaster had 
been making notes of them from 
the financial papers. Actions al- 
ways speak louder than words, 
and while a man may say that 
things look hopeful, he is hardly 
likely to consent to a division of 
profits if he believes in his heart 
that a big surplus is*going to be 
necessary to tide over a period of 
depression. So the Schoolmaster 
regarded the dividend meetings as 
a good test of business confidence. 

* o% 


Here is a partial list of the con- 
cerns which have declared their 
regular quarterly dividends since 
August 1—during the period of 
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uncertainty. 


“policy” only, and that business 
men are ready to back their ex- 
pressed opinion with cold cash. 
The list in part is as follows: 


merican Woolen Company. 
ue Company, Island Creek 
ny, United S 1 
ew York Central Railroad, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 
Electric Company, California Petroleum 
Company, Guggenheim Exploration Com- 
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Telegraph Company, 
Railway, Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
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Company, 


reatest . ° . Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
Schoolmaster's mind it shows pany, Gillette Safet Reser Com- 
pretty conclusively that the hope- pany, United Fruit Company, Cluett, 
ful outlook is not a matter of eabody & Co., Sulzberger & Sons, 


Library Bureau, Kally-Sprinaheld Tire 

Company, Union Twist 

Sloss-Sheffield corapany, Nation 

cuit omeeny, Buffalo Ge 
. m 


rill Company, 


al Bis- 


neral Electric 


e and 
orthern 


Get a little more than a state- 
ment of circulation when you buy 
Ascertain, by a study of 
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It will pay local and national 
product to investigate. 


Our “ Selling by Telephone” Campaign 
and 


The Telephone Book 


We have popularized the telephone way of buyi 
public attention tothe Telephone Book and its advertisers. We have 
shown the public that it can buy by telephone. The Telephone Book 
shows where to buy. 


Every advertiser in the New York City Telephone Book has had, and 
will continue to have his publicity su 
By Telephone Campai 
paper, booklet and window display advertising. 


pplemented by the active ‘‘Selling 
we have eas waging by means of news- 


We have drawn 


advertisers of any “order by name” 


Forms Close October 8th, 1914 
Ask for particulars TODAY 


New York Telephone Company 


Directory Advertising Department 


¢ 25 Dey Street 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 


New York City 


® 
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the publication itself and by any 
other means at your command, 
such as sending out inquiries, 
whether the supposed readers 
really book to the publication with 





SALESMANSHIP 


By William Maxwell 


These practical, definite, 
straight-from-the-shoulder 
Talks give the Salesman 
just the Tips that pull in 
Orders. 
Atall bookstores. $1.00 net. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston 





Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
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everywhere, 

















College Advertising 


We represent the Important Col- 
lege papers of the United States. 
All information about this field 
on request. Write for list of 100 
profitable papers. 








dvertising Inc. 
ifth Avenue, pele Darl <i 


Collegiate fo Footed A 








“THE COUNTRY’S FOREMOST 
EDICAL JOURNALS” 


ters a hs <2 ate 
ou . . N : 
American Medicine ipa ° 7 ior 
Satenwtate Motienl Journal - + ~~ St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATED MED. PUBLISHERS 

8. D, CLoven, Sec’y, Ravens wood Sta. ~~ ae Il, 
4. D, MoTieux, Eastern Representative, 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York, 






interest and confidence. If the 


stuff inside the covers—text and 
advertisements—is so uninterest- 
ing that readers would have to 
be placed in solitary confinement 


in order to induce them to pay. 


attention, if the news or editorial 
columns are full of cheap puffs 
and write-ups, or if the adver- 
tising columns are let out to 
sharpers, the publisher is not able 
to sell to the high-class adver. 
tiser the big thing that a pub- 
lisher should be able to offer, that 
is, the interest and confidence of 
a large body of readers. 
x ok Ok 


It always did strike the School- 
master as silly argument for the 
expenditures of certain adver- 
tisers to be cited as proofs of suc- 
cessful .plans. “Do you suppose 
they would do that if it didn’t 
pay?” is a common question. In 
the first place, there is a great 
deal of advertising that cannot be 
checked up with much degree of 
certainty. It is done on faith. 
There are probably no advertisers 
who do not now and then make 
some poor bargains. The plan 
or copy that is cited as proof of 
success may, in fact, be one of 
that advertiser’s mistakes if the 
truth wére known. 





New Play Will Help Substi- 
tutor 


New York, Sept. 18, 1914. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Inx: 

The Little Schoolmaster’s comment on 
the play now running in New York, 
“It Pays to Advertise,” is both inter- 
esting and charitable. 

If every theatre- oe would scoms 
this play purely as a farce it would 
have a beneficial effect upon advertising. 

But, as the advertising man in the 
play says, “There is a sucker born 
every minute,” and if this is so, a large 
proportion of them will attend this 
play, and go away with an im ression 
that will 4 detrimental to the best 
interests of honest advertisers. 

This farce emphasizes the superficial 
—the froth and the bunk in the adver- 
tising business; those very things seri- 
ous men have been working energetically 
for years to eliminate; the very things 
that Printers’ Inx has been fighting 
against. 

Advertising cannot create- the ele- 
ments of success in any business; it 
can only emphasize and hasten them. 

nd it can hasten failure just as 
quickly if the elements of failure are 
in the business advertised. 





Advettising never did and never will 
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make a success of a poorly conducted 
*pusiness. Every intelligent man knows 
that advertising only helps those who 
help themselves. LO pe 

Poo many advertising appropriations 
have been squandered on the very 
thought which is the basis for this play. 

Much money has been wasted througn 
the assistance of high-pressure adver- 
tising solicitors who made the adver- 
tisers believe that all they had to do 
was to advertise big, and immediate 
success would follow. oN 

This play does advertising an in- 
justice, an while it lasts will do ad- 
yertising more harm than good. 

Too many people will leave the 
theatre believing they pay too much for 
advertised goods, and it will be easy 
for the substitutor to put it over on the 
“sucker born every minute.” 

SaLces MANAGER. 


Thinks Advertising Play Has 
Harmful Effect 


The play, ‘It Pays to Advertise,” now 
eees piven in New York, is occasioning 
a good deal of diverse comment. Here 
is a letter written by a magazine man 
to an official of the A. A. C. of W.: 

“Last night I saw ‘It Pays to Ad- 
vertise,’ announced as a ‘farcical fact’ 
in three acts, at Cohan’s Theatre. 

One would glean from this ‘farcical 
fact? that commercial advertising is a 
slick gold brick game. The alling- 
ford here, by sensational advertising 
methods, successfully sells to the public 
a cake of soap for One Dollar which 
he buys from the manufacturer for 
Three Cents. We are told by the 
author that the explanation of this 
modern miracle is advertising. The 
management took pains to announce on 
their programme. ‘The advertising 
statistics used in the play are facts, 
not farce.’ 

“If the Ministry, or some other 
profession, was as misrepresented on 
a New York stage as advertising is 
on this stage, public opinion would 
close the doors of this ‘farcical fact’ in 
a week.” 


In the Wake of the War 


Included among the horrors of war 





‘should be the efforts of the advertiser 


who is inspired to break into poetry. 
An idea of the possibilities is given 
by perusing the following, which oc- 
cupied a half-page recently in a trade 
journal, and was intended to impress 
_— with the necessity of ordering 
baby shoes immediately to avoid in- 
creases in price: 
The “Infant” Tree Bark 

It won’t take long this tale to tell, 
For you all know that War is H——. 
The raw skin market has been tight, 
ere seord the howl, you know I’m 

Tight. 
And now, since Europe’s all in “Dutch,” 
The Eastern hides we cannot touch. 
The price of leather is going high, 
We'll have to pay, or or else not buy. 
We cannot guarantee the price 
On orders that you keep on ice. 
We want to treat the Jobbers right, 
We’re not to blame for Billhelm’s fight. 
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Just limber up your finger joints, 
And sharpen all your pencil points, 
And dope ered orders out ahead, 

Or you will tumble out of bed 

Some morning, dizzy with the news— 
“The price is up on baby shoes.” 














The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 


LIFE ANNUITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 


LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for one 


21%, for another 40%. 
J. A. STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 








A Poster Campaign 


ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 
will surely give YOU RESULTS 


NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 











Window Displays 


Concerns which make a business of 
installing window displays of adver- 
tisers’ goods and display matter in re- 
tail stores,should mail at once complete 
details of their service and prices to 


F. McCLELLAND, 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Has war hit your business ? 
You won't help it by concentrat- 
ing your mind on hard times. 
A man who has conquered hard 
times gives you his experience. 
Read what he says! 
You will become interested ! 
You will make more money ! 
Read SALESMANSHIP 
By William Maxwell 
At all bookstores. $1.00 net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO.,4 Park St,, Boston 
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Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING AGENTS 

LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 

1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 

ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


NOW— 


is your opportunity to go after the 
Latin-American trade. American 
goods are specially favored and 
sought after in CUBA. 


THE BEERS ADV. AGENCY 
Latin-American ‘‘Specialists’’ 
HAVANA, CUBA 











ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 


ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Oregon, Washington, 

Idaho and California can best be reached thru 
the old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC FARMER, of 
Portland, Oregon— Weekly, 45 years. 











ARTISTS 





BRADLEY CUTS 


Over 3000 designs, borders and 
trade ticklers in any size and for 
any number of colors. Send 25 
cents (credited on first order ) 
for our latest catalogue of cuts. 


Will Bradley's Art Service 
131 East 23rd St. New York 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


LEADING TRADE PAPER, established 

17 years, with national circulation and ex- 
cellent advertising patronage, now paying 10% 
dividend, New York Corporation with no lia- 
bilities of any kind, offers a substantial interest 
to advertising man who is a leader, who has 
made good and who is willing to show his ability. 
Address, TREASURER, Box RK-605, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















HELP WANTED 
ANTED—A man who can build the circu- 
lation of a regional magazine now in its 
3rd year. Can have complete charge of circula- 
tion department. Must be willing to start on 
fifty per cent of all circulation receipts. Address 
MGR. OZARK MAGAZINE, Springtield, Mo. 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





To any regular user of sales-letters 
I will send a copy of “‘Grains of Gumption,’’ my 
oft - quoted littie book, for 10 cents. JED 
SCAKBORO, 557a Halsey St., Brooklyn. 


LETTERS that swing along 


like soldiers on parade; that hit the mark likea 

true-aimed shot; devoid of red feathers and 
‘old lace, but replete with force. HAROLD E. 

{SING, 66 Kenilworth Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Bottled Goods Manufacturers 


and manufacturers in almost every line of busi- 
ness can effectively distribute high-class, at. 
tractively wrapped chewing gum as an advertis. 
ing novelty. Your ad on every stick. All flavors 
Guaranteed under Pure Food Act. Samples and 
prices on request. ‘THE HELMET AD GUM 
CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








$2 A MONTH 
buys aStandard Ty ter 
qr choice, late style visl- 

les, back spacer: tabulat- 
or, two color ribbon. Every 
modern operating com 
venience. My prices lower 
than other cash prices. 

Perfect machines, Fully 
Guaranteed. Ask for spe. 
cial five days’ free trial 
offer. H. A. Smith, 633. 
os N. Sth Ave., Chicago, 











POSITIONS WANTED 





WANT TO WORK in the advertising de 

partment of a manufacturer in the East or 
South. Further particulars, samples and photo 
graph. ROBERT H. ZERFING, 16 So. Clark 
St., Middletown, Ohio. 





ANT situation with advertising agency or in 
puolisher’s or manufacturer's advertising 
department. Now independent ad, writer. 29. 
Best references. Moderate starting salarv. Chi. 
cago preferred. Box PQ-591, care Printers’ Ink. 





GALES CORRESPONDENT. Siege gun range 
with ammunition aplenty. Now working 
Sales-advertising executive with ability to 
‘close’ business by mail. Machinery pre- 
ferred. Agethirty. Moderate salary until effi- 
ciency proven. Box RR-611, care Printers’ Ink, 





RADE PAPER MAN, long experience in 
responsible position with large organiza- 
tion, desires connection offering opportunity to 
build up a property and share in its success, 
Exceptionally fitted to secure busine~s by mail, 
Address Box RR-612, care of Printers’ Ink, 





ee 
Advertising Sales Manager 
Ten years’ experience managing sales office, 
preparing sales hterature and promotion plans 
fit me to help market your product, and I can 
prove it. Address, Box RR-613, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED COPY WRITER 
MANAGER — SALESMAN 


Technical man with selling training on floorand 
road; two years manager New York publishing 
house; knows how to handie and approach men. 
Good personality; good mixer; clean-cut a 
straight as a die; 30; married. A constructive 
man who is growing and can help you grow. 
Opportunity to present real evidence solicited. 
Address, Box RR-610, care of Printers’ Ink. 








youre MAN, 24, married, desires to enter 
the advertising field. Written some retail 
copy. Good correspondent. Experience con- 
sists 3 years reporter—salesman and buyer. 
1. C. S. graduate and now student Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. Prominent ad men vouch 
for ability. Box RR-604, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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DVERTISING SOLICITOR-MANAGER 

of broad general magazine experience and 
wide fa’ 1 quaintance in New York City 
and over Eastern territory, including New Eng- 
Jand, seeks engagement on general or class pub- 
fication. Salary or commission basis. Highest 
indorsements. Box PQ-590, care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


wants to connect with agency or advertiser. 
Experienced on layouts, strong writer and suc- 
cessful house organ editor. Special experience 
yntechnical writing. STUART, 1627 South 16, 
Philadelphia. 
(gcd MAN, 24, desires position with ad- 
vertiser, publisher or in kindred lines as gen- 
eral assistant. Possesses practical knowledge of 
azine, catalogue layout work. Experienced 
in business routine. Four years with leading 
publishers. Opportunity wanted. R ation 
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AGRICULTURAL MAN 2,20 om. 

ployed with 
a State Experimental Station, and who has re- 
ceived training in advertisement writing, expects 
to be open for a position witn farm advertising 
agency, or on the advertising staff of a farm 
journal, November Ist. Wants an opportunity 
to grow in the farm advertising field, Address, 
AGRICULTURAL, Box RR-6165, Printers’ Ink. 


THE MAN YOU NEED? 


Age 34, married, steady, reiiable and ambitious, 
with 19 years’ experience in job printing, inciud- 
ing linotype; can write copy and lay out cata- 
logs, booklets, display adv., etc. Want position 
with advertising department or agency to gain 
wider advertising knowledge, and chance for 
advancement. Now employed. If interested, 
write G. M. F., 1890 Scotten Ave., Detrcit, Mich. 








secondary. Box RR-609, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Are You Satisfied With Your 
New England Kepresentation? 
Eight years’ experience as a successful business 
- getter for Trade, Technical and National publi- 
cations should be worth your consideration. 
Wide acquaintance with a host of friends among 
N. E, advertisers. Now active but seek larger 
opportunities, Box NN-555, care Printers’ Ink. 








Iam an experienced salesman and advertising 
man. I know how to seil goods or space. May 
Ishow you my qualifications to be your repre- 
sentative? SALESMAN, Box RR-614, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Man capable of handling sales 
or advertising department in capacity of sales or 
advertising manager seeks new connection, He 
is capable, energetic and reliable. Understands 
methods of agencies and how to co-operate with 
them. Will go anywhere but prefers concern in 
East or Middle West. Present salary $2,000. 
Address, Box R R-603, care of Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY— WANTED 


Hard-working, clean-cut young man wants posi- 
tion with progressive firm (agency preferred). 
Start me at your price in any department, as I 
have had several years’ experience in different 
lines. Best of references as to character and 
ability JOHN D. ARTHUR, Box 34, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Lady Manager and 
Advertising Copy Writer 


Wants executive, promotive position. 
Capable accountant, correspondent, ad- 
vertising copy writer, clerical force and 
d ental manager. A-1 references. 
Address, Box RR-602, care Printers’ Ink. 


OMPETENT, reliable man, (34—married } 

nine years’ sales and advertising experience 
—five years’ with general agency,—seeks con- 
Nection as assistant to Adv. or Sales Manager, 
or can “go it alone’’ for moderate sized concern. 
Knows rates, mediums, copy, printing, etc. 
Familiar with general adv. dept. needs, Ex- 
perienced sal Good correspond Now 
employed but has reached limit in present posi- 
tion. Wants plenty of work affording oppor- 
tunity for growth and advancement as ability 
warrants. Not a beginner. Requires good salary 
and will earn it. Address, Box RR-601, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING MANAGER of trade journal 


desires position with larger opportunity. 
Has had agency experience, writes strong, force- 





Recommended by the Biggest Man 
In the Publishing Trade 


Working directly under him at present as Ad- 
vertising Manager of book department of largest 
magazine, newspaper and book publishing organ- 
ization in the world. Experienced and capable 
advertising executive; forceful and original copy 
writer. Seven years’ experience; reasonable 
salary at start; increase when the war is over. 
Age twenty-six, American, married. W. S., 
Box 92, Times Square. 


Mail Order 
Specialist 


Last year I prepared introductory advertising 
for a new article and net amount of sales for 
that first season was os: advertising appro- 
priation, $3,600. Selling done chiefly by mail, 
direct ana thiu dealers. 734 years’ advertising 
and selling experience. I can prove my ability 
to develop your mail order department. Address 
Box RR-608, care of Printers’ Ink. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A thoroughly practical, two - fisted business- 
builder (now employed) desires to locate in 
South America with view to developing and es- 
tablishing the busi of an American concern 
in South American countries. Unusually broad 
training covering 10 years’ unbroken success as 
sales ger, adv. ger, organizer and de- 
veloper of big projects. ‘horough knowledge 
of language an gained through resi- 
dence in Spanish speaking countries. Want to 
talk busi ‘with the facturer far seeing 
enough to realize and aggressive enough to take 
edvantage of the wonderful opportunities afford- 
ed by present European crisis, Only permanent 
proposition from reliable concern considered. 
Unquestionable references. Address, Box 
R R-600, care of Printers’ Ink. 


























PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PRINTERS 


rANDARD BOOKLETS: written, designed 

printed. Large plant—product standardized 
Name quantity on your letterhead and receive 
line samples and prices.5 THE DANDO 
CUM PANY, 12-325. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





ful copy, general and mail order, and ful 
Sales letters. Can analyze propositions and lay 
out a complete campaign. Studies Printers’ Ink 
and other advertising journals and reads good 
books to keep posted on all lines of advertising. 
Address, Box RR-607, care of Printers’ Ink. 





START NOW in the Publishing 

Business and enjoy 
the boom about to begin. We have several good 
propositions. HARKIS-DIBBLE COMPANY, 
71 West 23rd St., New York City. 
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Roll of Honor 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1013, 
29,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alapama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix, Gazette. Government statement April 
I, 1914, 6,644, gross, 7,001; June aver. 6,127. 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventng Negister, daily. Aver. for 
1913 (sworn) 19,236 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,680, sc. 
Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1913, Daily, 8,666; Sunday, 8,582. 
ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1913, 9,591. 


Peoria, Hventxg Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,6658; Sunday, 10,876. 
INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average August, 
1914, 14,364. Best in Northern Indiana 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1913, daily, 
9,818; >unday, 10,618. ‘All paid in aavance."’ 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May '14, 69,2384; Sunday, 48,596. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, venting Courier, <6th year; Av. dy. 
1913, 9,231. April daily aver. 14,7653. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville, Courser-Fourmai. Average 1913, 
daily, 30,669. 

Louisville, 7hke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1913 net paid 61,328. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1913, 
5 664. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournai, daily average 
1913, 10,657. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1913, daily 
10, 











Portland, Avensng Exoress. 
1913, daily 19,637. 


Net average for 
Sunday Telegram, 13,002. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,738. For August, 1914, 

84,459 daily; 65,404 Sunday. 
The absoiute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circulation rating accorded 
Ye sy the News is guaranteed by the 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
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Boston, Avening Transcrigt (©@). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week dayad, 
Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn ay, 1ou1, 
16.987; 1912, 18,388; 10912, 15,878. ‘lwo cents, 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thorougaiy; * 
Salem, Avening News. Actual daiiy average * 
for 1913, 19,498. ‘ 
Worcester, Gasette, evening. Av. Jan.toDec,," of 
"13, 21,904. ‘I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'gcirc, ‘ 







MICHIGAN « 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only, © 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1913, 81,23} 


MINNESOTA 

‘The absouute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating Tating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 


Atala Publishing Company. Circuiation 
"t No is practically contined to tne jar 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 
Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for first 7 months, 


1914, 111,714, 

Minneapolis, 7riiune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapoiis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1013, daily 7rtdune, 106,763; Sun- 
day Tribune, 169,163. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1913, 125,602. 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. 1st, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,063. 


NEW YORE 

Buffalo, Comrzer, morn. Ave., 1913, Sunday, 
103,269; daiiy,61,755; Angusrer, evening 47,656. 

Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, for 
1913, 93,379. 

Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1013, 28,006. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e) av. June,’!4 
6,106. Semi.W eekly Sentinel, av. June, 14, 7,416. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: Daily, 113,497; Sun., 144,064. 
For August, 1914, 129,696 daily ; Sunday, 164,992. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Zimes,daily. Av. cir, 1st 6 mos, 
1914, 22,801; 24,814 av., August, 1914. A 


4 larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 
Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 
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Alaa Paper. Besides the Guarantee 
AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
lgaay) on the Roll of Honor—the three 


most desirable distinctions for 
; ? any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1913, 79,959; 
the Sunday Press, 170,667. 





177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 

Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410, 

Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136,622 lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 

The above totals include all kinds cf 
advertising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 








Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 13,575. 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1013, 16,186. In its 42nd year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 

paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-[.eader, eve. net, sworn, 


av. for 1913, 19,187. “ Charter Member A. B, C.”’ 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Xveniug Jimes, Averaye circulas 
tion for 1913, 21,628—sworn. 

Providence, Daily Journal. Sworn 
ave. net paid for 1913, 19,086 (©@@). Sun- 
day, 30,494(@@). Zhe Evening Bulletin, 
47,602 sworn ave. net paid for 1913. 

Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 
Rhode Island. Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1913, 6,680. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age ior tweive months ending 
Dec, 3%, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Sunday, 18,625. Jan., 10914, 
average, daily and Sunday, 
28,014. 
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VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7%e Bee(eve.) Average, August,1914, 


5,806. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OO) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
vaiue to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir, last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 
86,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 21,581, 

Tacoma, News. 
20,510. 
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Average for year 1913, 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, August 
1914, daily 7,580. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. Daily aver- 
age circu, Jan, 1st to Dec. 31st 1913, 6,882. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, 7he Leader. Average, for 1013, 12,862. 
Largest circuiation in Saskatchewan. 
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SEW YORE 
THE Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 

fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 

five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 

UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—(iect results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 

Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 

The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool ana Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and wooien 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘The oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population 

MINNESOTA 

The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 

NEW YORE 

Brooklyn agile (@@) 1s THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y 

New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 

Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

New York Tribune (@@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

















Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’13, 19,236. 


TH Roening Bxoress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
paperscombinec Ic. a word; 7 times, 4c. 

MINNESOTA 

HE Minneapolis Tridusxe, 

Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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THE PITTSBURG 
(@0) DISPATCH (00) 


The paper that j advertisers 
always select first fo cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring @ prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 

Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 

among 600,000 people. “ ‘ihe R. I. Bible.” 
TENNESSEE 

‘The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of Iennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘She Commercial 
Appeal passes both gmuality and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 66,000; Sunday, over 87,000; weekiy, 


over 96,000. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@), ieads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
. The Milwaukee Svening Wisconssx (@@), the 
oniy Goid Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves nrst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Grostient Advertising 
Value in America 


Daily Sundav 
Tribune Circulation at present 


350,000 550,000 


Tribune Circulation before war : 
was declared, about 285,000 430,000 





Increase 65,000' 120,000 


Among the 2,554 daily newspapers in the United States 
and Canada, only 55, or 2.15% of the total number, enjoy 
normal circulations of 65,000 or over. 


Among these same papers, only 30, or 1.17% of the total 
number, enjoy normal circulations of 120,000 or over. 


In times of important news, The Tribune’s circulation 
always increases heavily. The public of Chicago and 
vicinity is aware of Tribune service and in times such as 
these we have the unique pleasure and satisfaction of 
- gerving thousands besides our regular readers. 


The Daily Tribune’s circulation increase on account of 
the present interest in its news sérvice is greater than the 
total normal circulation of any one of 98% of all the daily 
newspapers in the United States and Canada. 


The Sunday Tribtine’s circulation increase is greater than 
the total normal circulation of any one of 99% of these 
newspapers. 


No such value in advertising space has ever been offered 
to the advertisers of America as The Chicago Tribune now 
offers in its columns. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 1216 Croisic Bldg., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 














